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PRIORY  OF  ST.  MARY. 


Chapter  XXII  continued. 

Messengers  had  been  dispatched  to 
the  Court  of  France,  to  inform  the 
Count  of  Luxembourg,  then  engaged 
in  support  of  Charles  the  Second,  with 
the  precarious  situation  of  his  father's 
health :  the  circumstances  of  Con- 
rad's usurpation :  and  the  treaty  of 
amity  and  peace,  of  which  his  hand 
was  destined  by  the  state,  to  become 
the  future  pledge.  But  ere  the  intel- 
ligence arrived,  the  Count,  who  had 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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witnessed  the  perfect  tranquillity  that 
was  restored  to  Charles,  had  quitted 
France  and  revelled  in  the  Court  of 
England,  in  all  the  gay  delights  of 
happy  heedless  youth,  nor  did  the  fatal 
tidings  reach  his  knowledge,  until  in 
the  Palace  of  his  lamented  and  illus- 
trious* father. 

The  Ambassadors  of  Conrad,  who  in 
the  city  of  Luxembourg  awaited  his 
arrival,  in  order  to  acquaint  their  mas- 
ter, how  he  might  stand  disposed  to- 
wards the  good  performance  of  the 
treaty,  were  earnest  in  their  request  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  his  final  de- 
cision, for  it  was  Conrad's  strict  com- 
mand, that  their  departure  should  be 
without  delay.  Love  and  the  sense 
of  pride  and  honor,  were  on  the  point 
of  inducing  him  to  avow  his  marriage, 
and  dispatch  the  Ambassadors  with  the 
contempt  their  master  merited,  but 
strongly  urged,  he  checked  the  im- 
pulse,  and  yielded    to  the  advice   of 
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friends,  who  held  his  interests  ever  as 
their  own. 

For  two  days  space  he  deferred  to 
give  his  answer  to  their  embassy,  and 
summoning  his  numerous  kinsmen  to 
his  council,  demanded  their  opinions. 
Loudly  did  the  greater  number  urge 
for  the  continuance  of  war,  and  stern 
defiance,  but  the  more  ancient  and 
experienced  spoke  of  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  Duchy,  already  woefully 
impoverished,  undertaking  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  with  Conrad  ;  the 
only  method  then  to  preserve  his  in- 
heritance, was  by  dissembling,  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  other  measures, 
for  Conrad,  taking  advantage  of  the 
death  of  the  Earl  St.  Paul,  had  not, 
as  was  agreed,  disbanded  his  numerous 
army,  but  held  them  still  in  readiness, 
with  the  hope  that  Count  John's  re- 
fusal would  furnish  him  with  a  plausi- 
ble pretence  to  lead  them  to  the  gates 
B  2 
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of  Luxembourg,  at  a  time  when  he 
should  least  be  in  a  situation  to  with- 
stand the  attack. 

From  UJrick,  of  Lichtenstien,  a 
nobleman  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who 
owed  his  birth  to  the  same  princely 
race,  to  whose  care  the  Count  had 
trusted  his  loved  Ellen,  as  to  a  brother 
in  whose  friendship,  and  oft  tried  faith 
he  could  confide  with  safety  ;  the 
unhappy  wife  of  Luxembourg  heard 
often,  with  a  sorrowing  heart,  of  the 
difficulties  that,  from  his  marriage  sur- 
rounded her  Lord,  now  frequently 
compelled  to  be  absent  from  her,  on 
the  affairs  of  state.  From  him  too, 
she  first  heard  that  Luxembourg,  of 
a  nature  fickle  and  unkind,  with  some 
new  mistress  revelled  out  the  hours, 
regardless  of  the  hapless  dame  that 
loved  him,  and  wronged  her  honor  by 
delaying  to  acknowledge  her  in  public 
for  his  Countess,"  "  and  by  my  soul  he 
did  him   no  injustice,"  exclaimed   the 
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angry  De  Courcy,    as   he   arose  and 
walked   the   chamber    with   indignant 
step ;  "  would  to  heaven  that  Ellen  had 
made  me  her  Counsellor,  I  would  have 
ruined  all  the  future  prospects   of  her 
husband,""  Almerick's, and  heir's  with 
them,"  answered  the  Earl,  who  as  upon 
his  couch    had   been   listening  and   re- 
marking  on  what  he  read,  "  but  rest 
content,    my  son,  no  tongue  can    tax 
your  sword  with  beingtardy  in  a  sister's 
causey'   for   it   was  •  Ellen's   strenuous 
request,  knowing  your  own  high  sense 
of  honor,    and    bow    little  you   would 
brook  her  situation,  that  it  ^should  still 
be  kept   unknown  to  you,  until  every 
obstacle  should   be    removed,  and  for 
this,  dreading  the  consequences  of  an 
explanation   between    the  Count    and 
you,  she  engaged  my  solemn  promise, 
never,  but  in  the  case  of  strong  neces- 
sity, to  reveal  the  tale  to  you." 

"  And  she  did  well,  my  Lord, — yet 
pardon  me,  if  I  think  she  has  been  want^j 
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ing  in  the  respect  she  owes  the  honor 
of  her  house,  to  brook  this  clandestine 
marriage ;  for  myself,  I  own,  I  could 
not  tamely  have  borne  the  idea  of  a 
concealment,  which  though  it,  from 
particular  circumstances,  might  be 
highly  necessary,  is  certainly  disho- 
nourable; yet  let  me  ask,  my  Lord,  is 
the  Count  John  of  Luxembourg  es- 
tablished  in  the  seat  of  his  inheritance, 
and  does  Ellen  find  at  last,  her  fond 
hopes  of  felicity  confirmed  ?" 

"  I  fear,"  replied  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, with  a  heart-felt  sigh,  "  I  fear 
she  does  not  Almerick;  frown  not, 
perchance  Ellen  has  shared  the  faults 
of  Luxembourg,  she  listened  to  the 
insinuations  of  the  wily  Utrick  of  Liech- 
tenstein, until  more  than  half  the  con- 
fidence she  owed  to  the  honor  of  the 
Count,  was  vanquished  ;  yet  let  me 
not  condemn  her,  many  were  the  ar- 
tifices, no  doubt,  made  use  of  to  injure 
him  in  her  thoughts,  and  one  too  in- 
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considerate  resolve  of  his,  confirmed 
her  fears  past  doubt.  The  young  Eari 
of  St.  Paul,  scarcely  instated  in  his 
seat,  pressed  by  Count  Conrad,  no 
longer  able  to  delay,  yet  ill  prepared 
to  meet  him,  gave,  in  a  fatal  hour,  a 
feigned  consent  to  espouse  the  Lady 
Hermanfride,  and  promised  to  depart 
the  following  day  towards  the  county 
of  Westphalia,  to  ratify  the  engage- 
ments of  his  father.  The  knights  and 
chief  nobility,  forming  a  noble  train 
were  summoned  to  attend  him,  under 
pretence  of  doing  honor  to  the  mar- 
riage, but  in  reality  to  unite  with  Ro- 
dolphus  of  Saxony,  who,  with  many 
other  of  the  chiefs  of  Germany,  awaited 
John  of  Luxembourg  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Weser,  to  join  their  well  ap- 
pointed forces  to  his  standard,  and 
carry  war  and  revenge  even  to  the 
heart  of  Conrad's  proud  domains. 

cc  The. tale  readied  Ellen's  ear,  told 
by  the  insidious  tongue  of  Ulrick  of 
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Liechtenstein,  that  John  of  Luxem- 
bourg, forgetful  of  her  claims,  wantonly 
had  resolved  to  cast  her  from  his  arms 
and  wed  another.  She  listened  to  his 
words  with  grief  and  doubt.:  the  baron 
marked  withspeeious  heed  the  conflict 
in  her  soul,  and  repeated  the  doleful 
story  with  added  aggravations. 

All  night  did  the  distracted  Ellen 
pace  her  apartment  with  agitated  steps 
and  a  heart  torn  with  anguish.  No 
messenger  as  formerly,  arrived  with 
letters  from  her  Lord. 

Soon  after,  the  footsteps  of  a  man 
passed  slowly  along  a  distant  part  of 
the  collonade,  but  she  could  nut  dis- 
tinguish the  person,  who  seemed  to 
retire  with  lingering  reluctance.  "  It  is 
he,"  said  Ellen,  '•  it  is  my  husband; 
no  !  softly ;  I  mistake  me  there ;  it  is 
perchance,  the  haughty  Earl  St.  Paul, 
who  nobly  scorns  all  ties,  and  hies  him 
to  the  fair  Dame  Hef  man  fried,  and  let 
him  go,  he  hopes  for    happiness;    so 
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did  I  when  I  left  my  native  home  with 
John  of  Luxembourg;  but  he  may 
live  to  hear  from  her  the  slights  he 
shews  to  me  5  full  well  too,  did  his 
letter  of  last  night,  which,  throwing  on 
his  clamorous  people  the  necessity 
that  held  him  from  my  ^presence,  ac- 
cord with  this  his  purpose.  Ha!  my 
LordUlrick,  is  it  not,  say,  did  not  the 
Earl,  even  now,  depart  the  castle  ?  nay 
fear  not  to  speak  freely,  I  am  Jprepared 
for  his  neglect  ;  and  think  I  can  sup- 
port it,  say  was  it  not  my  Lord,  docs 
he  not  purpose  to  quit  Luxembourg 
without  bidding  me  adieu  ?" 

u  Judge  not  so  harshly,  gentle  Lady 
Ellen,  of  our  gallant  friend :  what 
though  from  anxious  solicitude  for  your 
tranquillity  ;  he  waves  this  night  the 
interview  he  sighs  for,  lest  he  should 
wound  your  quiet ;  impute  it  not  to 
change  or  cold  indidlrence  j  say  rather" 
and  the  Baron  pressed  her  hand  with 
U  5 
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somewhat  of  a  greater  warmth  than 
friendship  warranted,  "  that  Luxem- 
bourg fears  to  contemplate  those  fasci- 
nating charms,  which  stern  necessity 
compels  him  to  resign." 

"  My  Lord  of  Lichtenstein,"  replied 
the  Countess,  "  I  would  gladly  at  this 
hour  be  alone;  I  doubt  not  that  the 
Earl  can  clear  his  conduct,  and  to  the 
voice  of  flattery  I  listen  not." 

"  Ah  pardon,  beauteous  dame,"  ex- 
claimed the  Baron,  "  the  effusions  of 
a  heart,  that  feeling  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  himself,  to  quit  such  vvon- 
derous  attractions,  pities  and  yet  con- 
demns the  man,  whom  even  an  empire, 
can  induce  to  undergo  so  hard  a  des- 
tiny, Why  Lady  do  you  shun  me  ; 
wherefore  bend  on  him  (whose  life  lost 
in  your  service,  were  resigned  with 
pleasure)    that  angry   chilling  glance, 

rather "    "  Was  I  not   heard,  my 

Lord  ?  retire, — this  insult  is  too  much." 

"  Oh  forgive  the  too  unguarded  ac- 
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cents  of  a  heart  that  trembles  to  offend 
you,"  cried  the  courtly  Ulrick,  cc  I 
leave  you  on  the  instant,  and  should 
the  Earl  be  now  as  formerly,"  and  he 
strove  to  conceal  the  doubts  he  wished 
to  propagate  of  his  conviction,  it  would 
be  of  no  avail,  "  attentive  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friend,  not  many  hours 
will  pass  ere  you  behold  him.,, 

<c  Spite  of  her  indignation,  the  brow 
of  Ellen  wore,  for  a  moment's  space,  a 
milder  grace,  and  Ulrick,  with  a  brow 
of  feigned  contrition,  which  yet  hoped 
every  thing  from  her  awakened  jealousy, 
bowed  and  retired,  while  she  gazed 
after  him  as  his  receding  steps  echoed 
along  the  gallery,  in  fixed  astonishment. 
Starting  from  the  reflections,  into  which 
the  freedom  of  his  speech  had  thrown 
her,  u  holy  St.  Mary,"  she  exclaimed! 
with  accents  of  astonishment  and  won 
der,  "  and  is  it  come  to  this  ;  the  Earl 
of  St.  Paul  listen  to  his  entreaties,  do 
I  depend  on  that  ?  and   shall  hence- 
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forward  Eilen  De  Courcy  owe  the  at- 
tentions of  her  wedded  Lord  to  Ulrick 
of  Lichtenstien  ?  Never — Sooner  would 
1  for  ever  be  an  alien  to  his  heart  than 
I  would  be  so  indebted  for  my  re- 
instatement. Who  waits  there  ?  Tell 
my  woman,  Alice,  to  send  my  Chap- 
lain hither.  Say  that  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  be  private;  admit  not  any  one,  not 
even  the  Earl  Saint  Paul.  Alas!  ill- 
fated  Ellen,  there  needs  not  that  com- 
mand :  he  seeks*  no  more  the  thought- 
less  maid  that  followed  him ;  and,  oh! 
may  you,  my  brother,  ever  remain  a 
stranger  to  her  fortunes." 

Jn  tears  and  misery  did  Ellen  pass 
the  night,  and  the  morn  rose  ere  sleep 
had  visited  her  weary  eye-lids.  Too 
truly  did  she  say  that  Luxembourg  no 
more  would  seek  for  her  (at  least  no 
more  dil  he  intend  to  do  so),  beneath 
the  splendid  roof  of  Ulrick  of  Lichten- 
stein.  The  heart  of  the  youthful  Baron, 
ever  devoted  to  the  admiration  of  beau- 
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ty,  could  not  behold  the  graces  of  the 
Countess  with  indifference  :  but,  as  the 
wife  of  him  who  was  at  once  his  kins- 
man and  his  friend,  the  sense  of  honor 
taught  him  to  suppress  the  sentiment ; 
and  honor  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
victorious,  had  not  the  circumstance  of 
the  Earl's  consenting,  at  least  of  doing 
so  in  appearance,  to  espouse  the  impe- 
rious sister  of  the  haughty  Conrad,  in- 
spired  him  with   hopes   that  necessity, 
which  at  present  obliged  him  to  a  tem- 
porary concealment  of  his  former  mar- 
riage, might,  in  the  end,  induce   him 
wholly  to  disavow  the  claims  of  Ellen. 
The  person,  the  accomplishments,  the 
princely  lineage  of  Ulrick  of  Li  eh  ten- 
stein,  descended,  in  a  regular  line,  from 
the  same  stock  as  even  the  Emperor, 
rendered  him   second  to  none  in  all  the 
German  empire.  What  wonder  then  that 
he  presumed  to    hope   Ellen,   already 
but  too  evidently  the  slave  of  jealous 
love,  forsaken  by  the  Count,  and,   in 
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his  mansion,  distant  from  her  friends 
and  family,  might  be  induced  to  listen 
to  his  passion,  and,  from  revenge,  re- 
turn it. 

"  Mother  of  God,"  exclaimed  the 
brother  of  Ellen,  burning  with  scorn  $ 
fe  he  did  not  dare  to  believe  it." 

To  effect  the  new  born  purpose  of 
his  heart,  he  left  no  means  untried. 
\Vell  did  he  know  that,  should  an  in- 
terview between  her  and  the  Earl  take 
place,  his  hopes  were  lost  for  ever  5 
nor  was  he  wanting  in  the  practice  of 
every  means  that  might  prevent  its 
taking  place.  It  was  by  his  advice, 
almost  by  his  entreaty,  that  the  Lord 
Saint  Paul  had,  with  reluctance,  penned 
the  fatal  billet  that  confirmed  her 
doubts  ;  for,  from  the  tongue  of  Ulrick, 
he  learned  that  some  already  had  gained 
a  knowledge  of  his  recent  marriage, 
and  that  the  ambassadors  of  Conrad 
were  not  wholly  unsuspicious  of  the 
faith  he  had  promised  to  their  master  - 
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strongly  he  painted  the  destruction  that 
must  attend  the  adherents  of  his  cause, 
and  urged  him  to  forbear  the  visit, 
which  the  coming  night  had  promised, 
least  those  who  sought  his  ruin  should 
confirm  the  reports,  already  circulated, 
to  the  detriment  of  his  interests.  Yet, 
apprehensive  that  the  heart  of  Ellen 
might,  for  a  moment,  hold  herself  ne- 
glected^ no  sooner  had  the  Council 
risen,  at  which  the  Earl  had  signified 
his  resolution  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  agreed  to  by  his  noble  father, 
Elmerick,  than  he  hastened  to  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Baron,  to  reassure  his  Ellen 
of  his  faith,  and  take  an  unavoidable 
farewell. 

Ulrick  received  him  in  the  hall,  for 
fear  that  he  would,  by  his  unwished  for 
presence,  calm  the  doubts  of  Ellen's 
restless  soul,  had  kept  him  watching, 
in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose: nor  did  the  smallest  discompo- 
sure, either  of  feature  or  of  voice,  be- 
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tray  the  unworthy  feelings  of  his  heart, 
while  he  assured  the  unsuspecting  Earl 
that  his  loved   Ellen,  fearful  that  the 
ambassadors,  already  too  suspicious  of 
his  faith,  would  spare  no  pains  to  watch 
his  everj'  step,  had,  on  the  first  public 
avowal  of  the  decision  of  the  Council, 
determined  to  seclude    herself  a  while 
even  from  him,  determined,  in  disguise, 
to  follow   his  forces  with   the    ensuing 
dawn,  and,  quitting  the  direct  road  of 
their   march,  privately  travel,  with  ex- 
pedition,   lo  the   camp   of  Osbert,    of 
Saxony;  and,  in  the  name  of  her.  hus- 
band,   claim    his    protection  ,     addingj 
that  she  had  chosen  himself  her   mes- 
senger, to  entreat  her  Lord,  for  (he  sake 
of  their  mutual  interest,  not  to  adven- 
ture, that  night,   to  her   presence,  lest 
they  should  give  more  credit  to  the  tale 
already  circulated  to  his  disadvanta  ;e. 

Some  would,  perhaps,  havfi  doubted 
the  veracity  of  what  the  Baron  told  ; 
but  John,  of  Luxembourg,  had  never 
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known  a  cause  to  doubt  the  faith  or 
friendship  of  the  Lord  of  Lichtenstien, 
nor  did  he  now.  Much  did  he  regret 
the  decision  of  his  Countess,  and,  by 
repeated  mess-ages,  that  never  reached 
her,  strove  to  alter  it,  though  much  he 
felt  indebted  to  her  generous  care,  and 
owned,  while  he  lamented  its  necessity, 
the  utility  of  the  measure. 

Thus  waiting  till  the  hour  was  ex- 
pired at  which  his  presence  amongst 
his  friends  was  become  so  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  his  future  fortunes 
hung  upon  it,  he  gave  to  Ulrick's  hands 
a  little  billet,  replete  with  tenderness 
for  his  loved  Ellen,  and,  with  a  sor- 
rowing heart,  bade  an  adieu  to  the 
palace  of  Lichtenstien. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  arisen  in  the  west 
before  the  train, of  the  young  Earl,  as- 
sembled, in  proud  array,  before  the 
portals  of  the  stately  palace  of  Luxem- 
bourg; nor  long  did  they  await  the 
appearance  of  their  Lord,  who,  vaunt- 
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ing  lightly  to  his  saddle,  with  easy 
grace,  spurred  on  his  stately  steed, 
while  the  banner  of  his  house,  highly 
emblazoned,  beat  the  winds,  unfurled, 
borne  by  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Marshall 
Stolberg,  who  led  the  way,  at  the  head 
of  a  noble  train  of  followers,  and  kin- 
dred of  renown,  towards  that  quartt  r 
of  the  City  nearest  to  which  his  lovely 
Ellen  pined  away  her  hours  in  sad  and 
endless  grief.  She,  as  her  tear-fraught 
eye  by  accident  was  turned  towards  her 
lattice,  beheld  and  knew  the  ensigns 
of  her  Lord;  and,  overcome  by  this  so 
public  confirmation  of  her  wrongs, 
fainted  upon  the  floor  of  her  chamber  ; 
from  which  she  found  herself  recover- 
ing in  the  encircling  arms  of  the  insi- 
dious Ulrick  of  Lichtenstien,  who,  in 
that  hour,  presumed  again  to  utter  his 
presumptuous  adoration,  while  the  un- 
suspecting Earl,  exulting  in  the  hope 
of  soon  beholding  his  loved  absent 
bride  placed  on  the  regal  seat  of  his 
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great  ancestors,  gaily  lowered  his  ban- 
ner as  he  passed  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  palace  gates;  and  the  com- 
pliment, supposed  to  be  paid  to  UI- 
rick,  was  followed  by  all  the  youths  of 
his  noble  House,  many  of  whom,  in 
secret,  shared  the  confidence  of  his 
marriage,  The  fatal  morning  brought, 
amongst  other  sorrows,  to  the  Countess 
a  billet  from  her  Lord :  not  that,  in- 
deed, which  he  the  night  before  had  left 
for  her,  but  one  compiled  by  the  Lord 
Lichtenstien,  more  suited  to  his  views: 
abrupt  and  cruel  were  the  words  in 
which  he  there  confirmed  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  intention  to  fulfil  the 
treaty,  by  wedding  with  the  Lady  Her- 
manfried;  coolly  derided  her  credulity 
that  could,  even  for  a  moment's  space, 
think  he  could  be  undecided  on  the 
point  of  disannulling  his  first  marriage  ; 
and  hinted  that,  since  his  political  in- 
terests required  that  his  hand  should 
be  transferred  to  Conrad's  sister,  Lady 
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Ilermanfried,  his  wish  that  she  should 
accept  the  services  of  his  friend,  Ulrick 
of  Liehtcnstien  ;  concluding  by  saying, 
that,  should  she  ever  attempt  to  inter- 
pose her  claims,  instant  and  most  cer- 
tain death  awaited  her;  nor  would  he 
ever  cease,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  succeeding,  to  waich  iier 
most  retired  moments  by  means  of  seme 
bribed,  and  devoted  to  his  service. 

Offended  pride  and  indignation  gave 
her  the  power  to  bear  this  dreadful 
blow  without  distraction,  and  to  exert 
herself  beneath  the  storm  of  fate  that 
hovered  over  her  head.  Determined 
wo  longer  to  abide  where  every  hour 
teamed  but  with  added  insults,  she 
sent  to  entreat  the  presence  of  the 
liaron,  and  acquainted  him  with  her 
intention  of  quitting,  that  night,  the 
Palace  of  Liehtenstien.  The  Baron 
listened  to  her  with  real  concern  ;  for 
it  was  a  measure  so  truly  unexpected 
as  to   promise    inconvenience    to   his 
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plans.  Strongly  he  entreated  her  not 
to  think  of  a  measure  that  would  plunge 
him  in  the  deepest  affliction;  urged 
that  it  was  possible  the  letter  might  be 
forged,  and  John,  of  Luxembourg,  be 
still  sincere.  The  latter  was,  indeed,  a 
pleasing,  but,  alas !  improbable  con- 
jecture; yet  did  the  Baron  raise  so 
many  very  reasonable  objections,  that 
Ellen,  who  too  plainly  saw  herself  ut- 
terly within  his  power,  and  that,  under 
the  semblance  of  a  guest,  she  was,  in 
fact,  a  prisoner,  dissembling  for  a  while 
the  scorn  she  felt,  and  affecting  to  be  a 
convert  to  his  oft  repeated  arguments, 
she  consented  to  postpone  her  depar- 
ture, though  secretly  resolved  to  effect 
her  escape  the  earliest  opportunity  that 
should  present  itself. 

Nor  were  her  conjectures  wanting  of 
foundation,  for  soon  she  found  herself, 
and  all  her  actions,  were  most  needfully 
observed,  with  unremitted  caution.  Yet, 
though  the  Baron  sometimes  talked  of. 
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love,  bis  manners  were,  in  general, 
respectful,  ever  obliging,  yet  sometimes 
tinctured  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and 
hope,  that  shocked  her  to  behold,  for 
it  most  painfully  convinced  her  he 
deemed  her  in  his  power.  The  incon- 
sistency of  his  conduct  served  but  the 
more  to  arouse  those  apprehensions  he 
designed  to  stifle.  Destitute  of  any  one, 
save  Adama,  who  lacked  the  power  to 
serve  her,  in  whom  she  could  confide, 
she  solicited  the  assistance  of  a  youth- 
ful page,  whose  age  and  situation  ren- 
dered him  little  likely  to  be  suspected 
of  lending  assistance  to  her  flight  $  and, 
habited  in  his  accoutrements,  past,  in 
the  evening,  unsuspected,  through  the 
numerous  train  that  nightly  thronged 
the  halls  of  the  gay  Lord  of  Lichten- 
stien.  "Thus  far,"  continued  the  Earl, 
f<  her  pen  has  informed  me  of  her  af- 
flictions ;  but,  of  her  present  fortunes, 
I  am  ignorant.  It  was  my  intention, 
notwithstanding  my  religious  habit,  to 
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have  sought  the  Earl  of  Saint  Paul, 
and,  if  I  found  him  wanting  in  his 
honor,  to  seek  the  reparation  of  the 
sword;  the  only  means  to  appease  our 
slighted  House ;  for  never,  Almerick, 
though  his  whole  race  were  kneeling  at 
my  feet,  would  I  consent  that  Ellen 
De  Courcy  should  bear  the  name  of 
him  that  once  forsook  her." 

<c  My  father,"  cried  the  animated 
Almerick,  "  my  thoughts  meet  your's, 
but,  henceforth,  suffer  me  to  wear  upon 
my  sword  the  honorable  task  of  aveng- 
ing Ellen's  injuries.  I  should  indeed 
almost  have  grieved  to  have  found  they 
had  met  the  punishment  they  merited, 
had  your  arm  been  exposed  where  I 
am  called  on." 

"  And  yet,  my  son,  remember  it  is 
possible,"  replied  Lord  Monmouth, 
<c  that  John,  of  Luxembourg,  may  still 
have  been  the  dupe  of  Uirick.  Three 
weeks  past,  just  when  my  messenger, 
who  urged  you  hither,  he  sent  to  me 
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to  ask  for  news  of  Ellen,  and,  as  I 
hear,  intends  immediately  to  take  his 
departure  for  that  coast.  If  you  should 
chance  to  meet,  hear  ere  you  challenge 
him  to  combat :  and  now  retire,  good 
Almerick,  the  power  of  sleep  sits  heavy 
on  my  eye-lids." 

"  May  Heaven  restore  my  father," 
sighed  DeCourcy,  "  and  visit  him  with 
health."  He  closed  his  curtains  and 
retired  to  the  adjoining  chamber,  to 
meditate  alone  upon  the  painful  theme 
of  Ellen's  wrongs.     . 
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CHAPTER  XXIII, 


The  campaign  was  now  drawing  to  a 
conclusion.  The  Duke  of  York,  from 
a  deficiency  in  his  resources,  had  been 
obliged  to  disband  the  greater  part  of 
his  followers,  and,  being  again  retired 
to  Ireland,  without  affecting  any  ma- 
terial point,  Margaret  determined  to 
dispone  her  army  into  quarters  for  the 
approaching  winter.  Amongst  the  firm 
adherents  of  King  Henry's  cause,  few 
followed  the  banners  of  the  red  rose  of 
Lancaster  with  a  more  fervent  zeal  than 
Robert  De  Bontoure,  the  gallant  Earl 
of  Powis.  His  life  and  fortune  were 
at  the  free  disposal  of  his  Sovereign, 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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and  his  Castle  made  choice  of  for  the 
winter  residence  of  the  illustrious  pair. 
Splendor  and  magnificence  surrounded 
their  throne  ;  and  never  did  the  Court 
appear  with  greater  splendour  than  be- 
neath its  dome  :  and  it  was  from  thence 
that  Margaret  determined  on  the  dan- 
gerous  adventure  of  visiting,  by  sea, 
the  Queen  Dowager,  Catharine,  in  the 
stately  halls  of  Narbeth. 

Gallantly  attended  she  embarked, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  on 
board  a  royal  galley,  and  escorted  by 
a  numerous  fleet;  leaving  the  King, 
who  was  well  pleased  with  a  life  of 
undisturbed  ease  and.  meditation,  safe 
in  the  well  defended  Castle  of  Lord 
Powis.  Her  visit  to  Queen  Catharine 
was,  by  many,  suspected  to  be  less  out 
of  affection  for  her  than  to  afford  a 
means  of  meeting,  unsuspected,  the 
obnoxious  John,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
then  at  Narbeth;  and  whom  she  had 
been  constrained  to  send  into  banish- 
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merit  at  the  period  of  Lord  Suffolk's 
fall.  His  connections  with  that  ambi- 
tious nobleman,  and  other  unfavorable 
circumstances,  had  rendered  him  so 
totally  obnoxious  to  divers  of  the  nobi- 
lity, even  the  most  strongly  affected  to 
her  interest,  that  it  demanded  more 
than  usual  policy  to  bring  him  once 
again  into  public  employment.  The 
event  proved  the  propriety  of  the  idea; 
for,  on  her  return,  the  Duke  entered 
the  courts  of  the  Castle,  by  hjer  side, 
followed  by  no  less  a  train  than  four 
hundred  horsemen,  in  the  livery  of  his 
House,  and  Jeft,  within  a  very  few 
miles  march,  a  far  more  numerous  band, 
who  did  but  want  for  his  commands  to 
join  the  royal  standard. 

Scarcely  had  Margaret,  with  pros- 
perous gales,  lost  sight  of  the  romantic 
coast  of  Aberistwith,  ere  a  large  fleet 
was  discovered  standing  from  Ireland. 
Strongly  did  her  attendants  entreat  her 
C  2 
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to  return,  and  painted  to  her  the  dan- 
ger of  encountering  a  force  so  greatly 
their  superior.  "  Your  love,"  said  she, 
<c  that  makes  you  fear  for  me,  secures 
your  pardon  \  but  repeat  no  more,  I 
charge  you  on  your  duty  :  the  counsels 
that  I  scorn.  What,  shall  Margaret, 
shall  the  wife  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
fly  before  the  usurping  powers  of  York  ? 
No,  never.  Prepare  upon  the  instant 
to  give  them  a  reception,  should  they 
dare  approach,  such  as  their  bold  teme- 
rity deserves :  but  talk  no  more  of 
shunning  them,  not  as  ye  prize  the 
favor  of  your  Queen." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  banners 
of  York  braved  those  of  Lancaster  in 
open  fight,  and  dreadful  was  the  con- 
test. Margaret  shrunk  not  even  here, 
but,  in  every  part,  inspired  courage 
by  her  brave  example,  though  engs 
with  more  than  twice  their  numbers. 
The  Lancastrian  fleet  so  hardily  main- 
tained the  conflict,  that  scarcely  could 
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it  be  resolved  on  which  side  fell  the 
victory.  The  following  night  compelled 
them,  most  reluctantly,  to  desist  from 
action,  and,  through  the  grey  mists  of 
the  morning's  light,  they  discovered  the 
romantic  Isle  of  Gresham,  lying  to  the 
left,  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and  thither  did  their  pilot  steer 
his  course,  while  the  enemy,  in  vain, 
essayed  to  disappoint  his  purpose.  Still 
did  the  Yorkists  continue  to  hover 
about  the  upper  point  of  the  island, 
but  they,  nevertheless,  accomplished 
their  landing,  favored  by  the  guns  from 
the  fort,  which  continued,  by  a  con- 
stant and  well  directed  fire  on  the  ene- 
my's ships,  from  the  north  battery,  to 
compel  their  numerous  fleet  to  keep 
aloof,  while  Margaret,  and  her  train, 
effected  their  debarkation.  Here,  too, 
she  was  received  and  loyally  entertained 
by  the  Nuns  of  Morna,  a  religious 
house  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and 
who  boasted   the   foundation  of  their 
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house  to  be  by  Elama,  the  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Waitheof,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who  lost  so  consi- 
derable a  portion  of  his  ancient  inhe- 
ritance through  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land by  the  bastard  of  Normandy. 

From  Gresham  island  Margaret  cross- 
ed the  channel,  in  *he  afternoon,  to 
Pembroke,  and,  early  in  the  morning, 
reached  the  stately  halls  of  Narbeth. 
The  royal  Catharine,  totally  unap- 
prized  of  her  approach,  was  sitting,  as 
was  her  common  custom,  surrounded 
by  her  Ladies  of  honor,  in  a  spacious 
gallery,  adorned  with  arras  of  the  finest 
tapestry,  on  which  was  represented  the 
well  fought  battle  of  Agincourt  5  and 
employed  in  decorating  a  costly  scarf, 
of  curious  texture,  for  her  beloved  and 
amiable  son  young  Owen,  upon  ac- 
count of  whose  so  very  recent  ill  treat- 
ment, it  was  easy  to  observe  the  cool- 
ness of  her  address  to  Margaret,  though 
the   natural    courtesy   of   her    accom- 
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plished  mind  rendered  her  affable  and 
polite  to  all,  but  most  particularly  so 
to  the  royal  partner  of  her  beloved  son, 
the  King,who  soon  banished  the  transient 
cloud  of  displeasure,  that  added  ma- 
jesty to  her  still  interesting  counte- 
nance :  and  here,  too,  it  was  that  the 
amiable  Catharine,  whose  virtues  knew 
how  to  reclaim  even  the  wild  youthful 
sallies  of  our  gallant  Henry  the  Fifth, 
presented  to  the  Queen  the  newly  es- 
poused wife  of  her  son,  the  young  Earl 
of  Richmond  3  and  Mary  De  la  Pole 
once  more,  with  mingled  sentiments  of 
delight  and  wonder,  saw,  in  the  beau- 
teous Countess,  the  lovely  Margaret  of 
Somerset,  the  youthful  widow  of  her 
brother  John. 

At  night,  when  the  sprightly  steps 
of  the  dancers  trod  the  mazy  rounds  of 
pleasure  in  the  halls  of  Narbeth,  and 
the  melodious  notes  of  the  well  skilled 
minstrels  swelled  into  softest  harmony, 
the  Countess  sought  the  society  of  Mary  -9 
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and,  as  they  sat  retired  together  from 
the  company,  on  the  low  gothic  seat 
of  stone  that  was  placed  round  the 
sides  of  the  spacious  gallery,  recounted, 
to  her  listening  ear,  the  principal  events 
that  had  befallen  her  since  their  last 
sad  parting  at  the  gates  of  Kendal 
Castle  -,  which,  after  the  death  of  her 
gallant  husband,  fell  into  the  destruc- 
tive hands  of  some  of  the  numerous 
enemies  of  Lord  Suffolk's  house ;  and 
she  herself  narrowly  escaped  their  vigi- 
lant pursuit,  by  embarking  in  an  open 
boat  at  midnight,  that  lay  moored  among 
the  rocks  behind  the  ramparts,  attended 
only  by  one  faithful  follower,  she  fled 
to  Workington  ;  from  whence,  igno- 
rant of  her  father's  place  of  retreat,  she 
fled  to  France,  and  sought  protection 
from  her  noble  kinsman,  the  Lord  of 
Amiens.  It  was  in  his  Court  that  the 
admiring  eyes  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
first  saw,  and  taught  his  heart  to  sigh 
for  the  lovely  Margaret:   and    it  was 
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there  too  that,  after  time  had  soothed 
her  sorrow  for  the  early  loss  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lord  John  De  la  Pole,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  the  Earl,  and,  with 
him,  landed  once  again  in  England, 
not  many  days  previous  to  Margaret's 
becoming  a  guest  in  the  halls  of  Nar- 
beth. 

Mary  was  wiping  an  unbidden  tear, 
that  stole  incautious  down  her  cheek, 
at  the  recollection  of  those  eventful 
scenes,  when  the  Queen  rose  to  retire, 
for  the  night.  The  courtly  Catharine 
kept  her  state  ;  but  Sir  Owen,  in  whom 
the  remains  of  the  most  perfect  manly 
beauty,  and  such  high  accomplishments 
as  might  almost  Excuse  even  the  widow 
of  the  graceful  Henry  the  Fifth  for 
having  thought  him  worthy  to  become 
his  successor  in  her  heart,  were  still 
conspicuous,  with  elegant  attention 
played  the  host,  and,  assisted  by  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  conducted 
C  5 
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Margaret  to  her  apartments.  Mary, 
but  little  disposed  to  taste  the  downy 
comforts  of  repose,  seated  herself  beside 
her  lattice,  and  strove  to  tranquillize 
her  anxious  thoughts  by  gazing  on  the 
calm,  soft  scenes  before  her. 

At  length  Mary  sought  her  couch, 
and  dropped  an  additional  bead  for  the 
safety  of  Almerick  De  Courcy,  who, 
a  stranger  to  the  tender  interest  he  held 
in  her  remembrance,  counted  the  days 
as  years  till  he  returned  to  England, 
lest  the  accomplished  Jasper  of  Pem- 
broke should,  in  his  absence,  prove  a 
too  successful  wooer. 

Magnificence  and  pleasure  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  halls  of  Narbeth, 
and  every  day  exceeded  the  preceding 
one  in  the  splendour  of  the  banquets 
and  games.  The  Duke  of  Somerset, 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of 
his  beauteousjdaughter,  with  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  was  there  a  welcome  guest, 
was  soon  reinstated,    openly,  in  Mar- 
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garet's  Royal  favor,  who,  in  reality,  had 
never  been  displeased,  though  in  com- 
pliance with  the  general  resentment, 
it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to  ap- 
pear so.  A  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen  at  Narbeth, 
and  having,  by  her  address,  succeeded 
in  some  of  the  principal  objects  of 
her  journey,  one  of  which  was  to  pre- 
vail upon  Sir  Owen  Tudor  to  continue 
his  support  to  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
which,  in  consequence  of  his  son's  too 
rigorous  treatment,  he  was  much  appre- 
hended to  be  upon  the  point  of  depart- 
ing from;  she  intimated  her  intention 
of  returning,  and  in  a  few  days,  re- 
embarked  for  Powis  Castle,  with  the 
addition  to  her  retinue  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  his  numerous  vassals ; 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Richmond, 
and  their  suite ;  the  handsome  Ba- 
chelor Robert  De  la  Zouch  ;  Sir  Guy 
De  la  Warre;  Sir  Ralph  De  Beau- 
champ,    and   Ingilram   De  Hastings, 
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famed  for  many  a  gallant  deed  who 
led  five  hundred  archers  from  the  north 
to  join  the  cause  of  Lancaster.  Sir 
Owen,  attended  by  three  hundred  men 
at  arms,  escorted  Queen  Margaret  to 
Pembroke,  where  she  embarked. 

After  a  pleasant  and  uninterrupted 
voyage,  tliey  once  more  anchored  be- 
fore  the  ramparts  of  Powis  Castle,  and 
the  high  brazen  gates  stood  wide  to 
receive  the  royal  dame,  the  gallant  ad- 
dition to  whose  suite,  rendered  her 
entre  rather  more  like  a  triumph,  yet 
there  were  not  a  few,  who  had  been 
better  pleased  to  lack  the  aid  she 
brought,  than  owe  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  This  day  was  surely  des- 
tined for  one  of  very  singular  rejoic- 
ing, for  scarcely  was  the  banquet 
served,  ere  the  horn  sounded  loudly 
at  the  northern  drawbridge,  and  the 
numerous  banners,  as  they  beat  the 
air  in  proud  array  without  the  castle 
wall,  bespoke  the  approach  of  gallant 
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company :  gallant  indeed  they  were, 
for  no  sooner  was  the  portcullis  lowered 
for  their  admission,  than  the  Prince 
Edward,  mounted  on  a  coal  black  steed, 
richly  caparisoned  with  golden  trap- 
pings, and  led  by  his  aid-de-camp,  Sir 
Walter  D'Arcy,  appeared  upon  the 
bridge,  and  after  whom,  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  followed  a  glorious  train 
of  ail  the  choicest  flower  of  the  English 
youth. 

The  lofty  note  of  the  clarions  drew 
the  queen  to  the  large  painted  window 
that  commanded  the  prospects  of  the 
courts  of  the  castle,  she  knew  the  en- 
signs of  her  sou,  and  forgetting  in  that 
hour  of  fond  affection,  her  regal  state, 
she  was  about  to  descend  into  the 
hall,  when  turning,  she  beheld  him 
entering,  and  folded,  in  an  instant,  in 
the  arms  of  his  illustrious  father. 

Amid  the  noble  youths  who  had 
followed  the  steps  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  how  many  were  eagerly  sought 
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for  by  the  fair  damsels  of  the  Court  of 
Henry,  scarce  any  gentle  dame  was 
there  who  did  not  ask,  with  fond  ti- 
midity, if  he,  who  held  her  heart  in 
silken  fetters,  was  arrived  safe  from  the 
dangers   o[   the  perilous  war. 

Amongst  the  beauteous  circle,  Mary 
Dela  Pole  was  almost  the  only  one  that 
stood  uninterested,  except  in  the  hap- 
piness that  beamed  in  the  radiant  eves 
of  her  fair  friends,  "  mark  you  not," 
said  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  as  she 
leaned  fimiliarly  on  Mary's  arm, 
<c  mark  you  not  Mary,  yonder  knight 
in  the  white  plumes-,  whose  eyes  are 
bent  this  way  ;  know  you  his  name  V 

".  You  mean  the  gallant  Percy,  do 
you  not  ?" 

M  Oh  no,  the  handsome  knight  to 
the  left  of  him,  wrapped  in  the  murray 
coloured  mantle,  that  leans  upon  his 
lance,  and  seems  in  earnest  conference 
with  Pointz  ;  his  features  are   familiar 
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to  my  eyes,  and  yet  his  name  escapes 
my  recollection." 

"  It  is  De  Courcy,"  faintly  answered 
Mary,  who  had  not  until  that  moment 
observed  him,  <c  he  is  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  House  of  Monmouth." 

"  I  have  heard  the   imperfect   out- 
line of  his  story,"  rejoined  the  Countess,. 
"  and  might  we  form  our  judgment  by 
appearances ;    I  would  say  he  was  as 
amiable  as  fame  reports  him  brave;  he 
comes   this  way   too,    and    surely,  by 
the  pleasure  on  his  brow,  he  has  not 
seen  my  gentle  sister  with  indifference.'* 
Fortunately  for  Mary,  the  Countess 
had  not  remarked   the  confusion  with 
which  she   had  drawn  down  her    veil 
to     conceal   the   crimson    blush    that 
dyed     her     cheek,     when    Almerick 
bowed  gracefully   from    the    opposite 
side    of    the    hall,    and    quitting    the 
arm  of  Pointz,   and  making   his  way 
through  the  circle  of  youthful  cavaliers 
that  thronged  the  presence,  was,  in  a 
mo;  ent,  at  her  side. 
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The  courtly  elegance  of  his  address, 

and  the  playful  ease  of  the  accomplished 
Countess  of  Richmond,  precluded  every 
ceremonious  restraint  amongst  the 
charming  trio,  who,  while  the  Royal 
Margaret,  and  her  gentle  Lord,  dis- 
pensed a  general  welcome  to  their 
friends ;  with  unfeigned  satisfaction, 
seated  themselves  within  the  deep  re- 
cess of  one  of  the  casements  behind  the 
throne,  and  enjoyed  an  hour  of  more 
uninterrupted  felicity  than  rarely  falls 
to  the  lot  of  human  beings;  while  AN 
merick,  seated  between  his  beauteous 
auditors,  was  relating,  with  an  ear- 
nestness that  carried  a  conviction  of  its 
truth,  the  story  of  his  error  on  the 
night,  when,  believing  it  to  be  the 
lady. Mary,  he  followed  John  of  Lux- 
embourg and  Ellen  from  Stratford 
Castle:  and  Mary,  likening  with  an 
attentive  smile  that  gave  an  equal  proof 
with  how  much  willingness  she  gave 
credit  to  the  tale ;  she  chanced  to  raise 
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her  eyes,  and  at  that  moment  saw  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  leaning  against  an 
opposite  pillar,  with  his  looks  bent 
on  them  ;  he  seemed  mortified  to  find 
he  was  observed,  and  taking  the  arm 
of  the  Earl  of  Rchmond,  who  passed 
along  the  hall,  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
tiring from  the  contemplation  of  a 
scene  so  calculated  to  destroy  his  too 
long  cherished  dream  of  hope  and 
happiness.  De  Courcy  saw  and  re- 
gretted the  air  of  estrangement  on  the 
brow  of  his  friend,  and  flew  to  meet 
him  with  an  unfeigned  pleasure,  for 
many  a  month  had  passed  since  they 
parted  :  for  a  moment  Pembroke 
turned  away  in  silence,  as  if  to  suppress 
the  conflict  struggling  in  his  heart,  be- 
tween jealousy  and  friendship ;  but 
remembering  how  nobly  Almerick 
had  consented  to  abide  by  Mary's 
choice,  he  gave  his  hand,  and  with  that 
degree  of  easy  grace,  known  only  to 
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himself,  joined  in  their  little  party,  as 
did  also  the  happier  Earl  of  Richmond. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  everv  one 
endeavoured  to  conceal  their  various 
sentiments;  Almerick,  (though  Mary 
wore  the  same  soft  smile  of  undissem- 
bled  friendship,  as  when  they  wandered 
through  the  woods  of  Monmouth, 
nor  dreamed  of  joy  or  happiness  be- 
yond their  boundaries,)  strove  vainly 
to  assume  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  he 
did  not  feel,  for  he  saw  the  grief  that 
rent  the  soul  of  the  too  ardent  Pem- 
broke, and  his  presaging  heart  told 
him  he  soon  should  lose  the  friend  he 
loved ;  neither  could  Mary  behold  her- 
self the  fatal  cause  of  indifference  be- 
tween two  so  congenial  to  each  other's 
generous  mind,  without  experiencing 
a  degree  of  sorrow  at  being  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  inspire  love,  where  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  repay  it. 

Shortly   after   the    reinstatement    of 
John  of  Somerset,  Margaret  adopted 
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the  impolitic  measure  of  displacing  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  from  the  command 
of  the  royal  army,  which  arduous  sta- 
tion he  had  filled  with  most  unques- 
tioned honor,  and  general  satisfaction, 
to  bestow  it  on  the  Duke,  who,  proud 
of  vaunting  the  strength  of  the  forces 
he  had  brought  from  the  Scottish  mar- 
shes, relaxed  from  the  discipline  which 
hitherto  had  strictly  been  adhered  to, 
a  measure  of  which  the  fatal  effects 
were  soon  but  too  apparent.  At  that 
moment  too,  the  Yorkists,  who,  the 
more  e (feet u ally  to  lull  their  enemies 
into  security,  had  made  a  feint  of  re- 
tiring into  Ireland,  were  meditating 
then  a  blow  to  the  fortunes  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  which  fell  with  double 
force,  because  unthoughtof. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  York,  far 
from  abandoning  his  designs  of  re- 
covering the  crown  of  England,  which 
he  undoubtedly  regarded  as  his  just 
inheritance,    purposely  circulated  the 
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report  of  being  thinly  attended  in 
the  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  more 
effectually  to  deceive  the  Lancastrians, 
and  by  inducing  them,  with  the  hopes 
of  an  easy  victory,  to  follow  him  thither 
in  order  that  by  dividing  their  forces, 
he  might,  with  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, join  his  powerful  adherents  in  the 
north  of  England  ;  thus,  without  in- 
terruption, was  he  daily  adding  strength 
to  his  already  well  appointed  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith,  in  Cum- 
berland, where  he  was  supported  by 
the  potent  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and 
Daere,  together  with  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  many  other  noblemen, 
who  vowed  their  lives  and  fortunes  at 
his  free  service;  having,  while  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  lulled  in  security, 
was  too  much  lacking  in  attention  to 
the  Court,  passed  into  England,  he 
embarked  with  those  adherents  of  his 
cause,  at  the  conilux  of  the  river  Dec, 
and   favoured  by  a  prosperous  voyage, 
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reached  the  bay  of  Cardigan,  from 
whence,  by  rapid  and  secret  marches, 
they  bent  their  way  towards  the  valley 
of  Welch  Pool,  where  they  meditated 
the  daring  project  of  surprising  the 
castle  of  the  Lord  Powis,  and  taking, 
by  assault  that  fortress,  and  the  many 
noble  guests  who,  with  the  royal  Henry, 
and  his  Queen  were  then  its  residents. 

Under  the  covert  of  the  night,  a 
band  of  chosen  warriors  wound  their 
way  amongst  the  rocks,  that  rising 
from  the  sea  nearly  the  height  of  three 
hundred  feet  perpendicular,  seemed, 
as  they  darkly  frowned  above  the  roll, 
ing  surge,  to  bid  defiance  to  the  most 
adventurous  assailants ;  owing  to  the 
depth  of  snow  that  had  drifted  during 
the  evening,  below  the  heights,  their 
heavy  footsteps  passed  unheard  by  the 
centinels,  whom,  from  a  distance  they 
beheld  pacing  the  parapets,  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  numerous  torches  that 
beamed  within  the  courts  below.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  the  first,  who,  undis- 
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mayed  by  the  difficulty  of  the-  enter- 
prise, first  fixed  his  scaling  ladder, 
while  the  impatience  of  his  followers 
became  so  great,  that  they  began 
ascending  every  part  before  they  were 
haif  secured,  and  each  contended  with 
his  fellow  soldier,  who  should  be  fore- 
most in  the  glorious  pursuit  of  death 
or  victory. 

The  day  was  just  began  to  break,  in 
faint  light  streaks  of  pallid  grey  across, 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  when  Richard 
De  Bullion  gained  the  summit  of  the 
wall  of  the  red  castle,  and  at  a  part 
where,  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
centinels  that  held  the  guard,  the  whole 
of  his  brave  companions  might  have 
entered,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by 
his  eagerness ;  elated  with  success,  he 
called  aloud  to  those  who  followed  him 
with  breathless  expedition,  to  assist 
him  in  the  glorious  act,  of  planting  on 
the  walls  the  banners  of  the  white  rose, 
their  shouts  of  victory,  which  the  Duke 
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essayed  in  vain  to  moderate,  alarmed 
those  within  the  fortress,  who  strove  to 
repair  the  ill  effects  of  their  too  great 
reliance  on  their  security,  instantly  gave 
the  alarm,  and  rushed  to  arms  from 
every  quarter,  and  on  that  day  the 
generous  Pembroke,  forgetting  the 
affronts  he  had  received,  nobly  sur- 
mounted every  sense  of  offended  valor, 
and  fought  in  the  station  of  a  common 
soldier,  beneath  the  command  of  John 
of  Somerset. 

The  brave  De  Bullion  shamed  that 
so  secure  a  conquest  should  be  lost  by 
his  too  eager  joy,  vowing  no  more  to 
behold  the  face  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
if  he  returned  not  a  conqueror,  with 
a  degree  of  courage  almost  unexam- 
pled, leaped  from  the  wall  into  the 
Court  of  the  castle,  followed  by  a  few 
brave  and  adventurous  spirits,  who, 
like  himself,  held  death  preferable  ^to 
defeat,  andfcthe  acclamations  of  his  ap- 
plauding soldiers,    rent  the   air  with 
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praises,    and  the   Duke,    who    highly 
prised    the  lives   of  Levery    one  of  his 
adherents,  instantly  ordered  an  attack 
to  be    commenced    upon    the     castle 
gates,    in   order    to    force    their    way 
through  every  obstacle,  to  the   aid   of 
De  Bullion,  and  in  this  hazardous  en- 
terprize,  none  were  more  active    than 
the  youthful  Earl  of  March.     Marga- 
ret, whose  presence  of  mind  was  never 
absent  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  per- 
ceiving, but   too  plainly  all  was   lost, 
prevailed  upon  the  King  to  retire   from 
the  castle  by   a  secret  postern,    lest  he 
by  untoward  fate,  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  York  ;  to   this  arrangement, 
his  natural  aversion  to  such  scenes  of 
havoc,  made  him  most  readily  consent, 
and  under  the   escort  of   a  small  but 
faithful    band,    lie    retired    from     the 
castle,    while    the  Queen,  by  a  well- 
timed  sally,    encompassed    the  legions 
of  York,  and  cut  off  their  return.   Long 
did  the  battle  rage  with  merciless  havoc. 
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and  many  were  the  gallant  veterans 
on  both  sides  that  lay  stretched  upon 
the  ensanguined  plain.  The  gallant 
Richard  De  Bullion,  whose  valor  gained 
the  praise  of  even  his  enemies,  covered 
with  honourable  wounds,  and  fainting 
with  exertion,  lived  but  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  the  Earl  of  March,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  spot  where  his  high  bran- 
dished weapon  had,  of  late,  dealt  death 
and  ruin  round  him. 

The  desperate  condition  to  which 
the  bands  of  York  found  themselves 
reduced,  redoubled  their  fury,  no 
effort,  that  the  hardest  valor,  aided  by 
unshrinking  resolution  could  suggest, 
was  left  untried  to  render  themselws 
masters  of  the  cattle,  but  they  con- 
tended against  men  as  much  inured  to 
danger  as  themselves,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  effect  their  purpose,  a 
part  of  them,  with  desperate  courage, 
and  as  if  defying  the  almost  inevitable 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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fate  that  hovered  over  them,  fought 
their  way  through  the  opposing 
swords  of  their  enemies,  and,  amidst 
showers  of  arrows,  shot  from  the  loop 
holes  of  the  towers,  effected  their  retreat 
to  their  ships,  though  with  the  much 
regretted  loss  of  more  than  half  their 
fellows  left  in  bondage.  The  winds 
Mere  favourable,  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  beheld  his  high  raised  hopes- 
thus  blighted  in  the  moment  of  ima- 
gined security,  retired  into  the  bay  of 
Dundalk,  where  they  rode  in  safety. 

Margaret,'  believing  them  fully  de- 
parted from  the  kingdom,  was  yet 
prevailed  on,  from  the  supposition  that 
other  favorers  of  their  cause  might  me- 
ditate a  similar  attack  upon  the  castle, 
which,  from  the  very  considerable  da- 
mage it  had  sustained,  it  was  judged 
impossible  to  withstand,  abandoned  it, 
and  on  the  evening  following  the  battle, 
she  followed  the  route  of  her  royal 
Lord,  attended  only  by   such   of  her 
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train,  as  could,  with  convenience  be 
provided  for,  and  laying  her  commands 
upon  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  follow 
without  delay,  who  readily  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  at  the  head  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  military  force,  depart  ere 
the  morning. 

The  command  of  the  red  castle  thus 
devolved,  for  a  second  time,  to  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  but  in  a  condition  so 
little  likely  to  make  an  honourable  re- 
sistance, that  he  judged  it  more  essen- 
tial to  join  the  royal  army,  assembling 
in  the  north,  than  to  continue  there. 

Margaret,  in  her  percepitate  re- 
moval from  Welch  pool,  had  left  the 
greater  number  of  her  ladies  in  the 
castle,  who,  uncertain  of  her  route, 
(for  it  was  reported  variously  in  order 
to  deceive  the  enemy,  should  they  form 
the  bold  idea  of  intercepting  her  pro- 
gress) were  left  in  a  total  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  her  place  of  destination  5 
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but  the  Lord  Pembroke,  whose  gal- 
lantry was  equal  to  his  ralor,  held  it 
incumbent  on  himself  to  remain  at 
Powis  Castle,  until  they  were  severally 
disposed,  according  to  their  pleasure, 
and  to  provide,  as  much  as  possible, 
for  their  safe  conduct. 

It  was  now  that  Mary  De  la  Pole, 
felt,  with  accumulated  anguish,  the. 
loss  of  friends,  to  whom  was  she  to 
fly — without  a  father's  stately  roof  to 
welcome  her  return — without  that 
brother,  whose  fond  heart  had  gladly 
yielded  up  his  life  to  serve  her — deserted 
by  the  Queen,  and  in  the  protection 
of  a  slighted  lover,  how  much  was 
she  dependent  on  his  generosity ;  well 
did  she  know,  in  leed,  that  to  her  uncle 
of  Norfolk,  she  n  ver  could  have  come 
an  undesired  guest ;  but  Norfolk's 
Duke  was  linked,  as  firmly  now,  to  the 
House  of  York,  as  her  heart  was  to 
that  of  Lancaster;  yet  even  had  she 
surmounted     the    reluctance    she   ex- 
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perienced,  to  owe  her  safety  to  her 
Sovereign's  foe,  even  though  her  kins- 
man, and  on  every  other  subject,  ever 
loved  almost  before  her  too  austere 
father,  she  knew  not  if  her  native  coun- 
try was  still  his  home,  and  of  the  death 
of  the  Duchess,  fame,  who  delights 
to  circulate  the  tale  of  sorrow,  had  long 
since  informed  her. 

The  noble  Pembroke  observed  with 
regret,  the  melancholy  that  possessed 
her  mind_,  and  with  the  utmost  delicacy 
entreated  her  to  permit  him  to  con- 
duct her  once  again  to  Narbeth,  where 
in  the  honourable  train  of  his  royal 
mother,  the  Queen  Catharine,  envy 
itself  could  not  assail  her  conduct,  she 
accepted  the  proposal  with  most  un- 
feigned pleasure,  and  the  ensuing  morn 
was  fixed  for  her  departure. 

To  this  arrangement  a  very  unex- 
pected alarm  threatened  an  interrup- 
tion, borne  on  the  wings  of  fidelity  to 
Earl,  the  darksome  night  impeded  not 
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the  steps  of  hirn  he  honoured  by  the 
name  of  friend ;  it  was  past  the  hour 
of  midnight,  that,  as  the  centinel 
slowly  paced  the  rampart,  that  he  heard 

¥  With  high  steps  and  prancing  proud, 
The  war-horse  shake  the  rattling  grate, 

Clattering  his  clanking  armour  loud, 
Alights  a  warrior  at  the  gate." 

It  was  the  young  Sir  Maufrid  De 
Clinton,  who,  though  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Earl  of  March,  possessed 
too  noble  a  mind  to  hear  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, doomed  to  fall  by  private  trea- 
chery, and  not,  by  warning  him  to  shim 
thedanger,  endeavour  to  acquitthedebt 
of  gratitude  he  owed  for  forfeit  life, 
given  by  his  generous  hand ;  by  him 
the  Earl  was  informed,  that  still  sup- 
posing Henry  and  his  Queen  to  be  in- 
habitants of  Powis  Castle,  and,  trust- 
ing that  in  its  defenceless  state,  it  must 
become  an  easy  conquest  to  them. 
The   Earl    of  March,   and   some   few 
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chosen  'friends,  still  hovered  near  the 
valley,  and  meditated  to  surprise  the 
caslle  by  means  of  the  treachery  of 
some  bribed,  to  assist  the  attempt  the 
following  night.  Much  did  the  heart 
of  Pembroke  wish  to  gain  the  noble 
minded  Manfred  to  the  interests  of 
his  House,  but  generosity  forbade  the 
attempt ;  steady  and  unshaken  in  his 
principles  was  the  young  Knight.  In 
the  field  of  war  his  arm  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  shunned  even  Pem- 
broke^, but  his  soul  scorned  the  des- 
picable measures  adopted  to  ensnare  a 
noble  foe^ 

Though  not  without  indignation, 
the  Earl  beheld  himself  thus  placed  in 
a  situation  where,  from  want  of  aid,  his 
former  laurels  were  in  danger  of  being 
torne  from  his  brow,  he  determined  to 
defend  the  place  even  to  the  very  last 
extremity,  and  rather  set  fire  to  it 
with  his  own  hand,  than  suffer  it  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Edward  of  March. 
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Mary,  from  the  balcony  of  the  Castle, 
had  witnessed  the  entrance  uf  Sir  Man- 
fred :  his  eager  pace  and  earnest  en- 
treaty to  be  conducted  to  the  presence 
of  Pembroke,  had  taught  her  to  ex- 
pect Lome  news  of  moment.  The  hum 
of  busy  preparation  in  the  courts,  the 
animated  steps  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
more  than  usual  air  of  business  of  im- 
portance in  the  Castle,  induced  her  to 
descend  to  learn  the  cause;  and  she 
had  more  than  half  endangered  the 
honor  of  Lord  Pembroke,  by  urging 
him  to  abandon  a  resolution  so  fraught 
•with  evident  peril  to  his  person,  and 
to  so  little  purpose. 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  the 
impassioned  Jasper,  "  that  Lady  Mary 
feels  an  interest  in  my  safety  ?  Whole 
years  of  service  were,  by  far,  too  little 
to  merit  such  reward.  1  will  not  stay 
since  you  would  have  it  otherwise ; 
your  pleasure  shall  dispose  my  destiny. 
Yet  let  me  pause  . . .  What  then  will 
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Edward  say  ?  that  Pembroke  fled  before 
him.  Death  is  in  that  thought.  Never, 
by  yon  bright  Heaven,  shall  he  have 
cause  to  alter  it.  Yet,  gentle  Lady 
Mary,  I  should  grieve  that  one  whose 
soul  is  turned,  like  your's,  to  mercy's 
softest  strain,  should  be  exposed  to  such 
a  perilous  scene :  permit  me  then  to 
conduct  you  hence  on  the  instant.  Be- 
fore this  hour  to-morrow  Pembroke, 
perchance,  is  doomed  to  breathe  his 
last.  Let  me  not,  though  I  lack  your 
love,  be  wholly  unremembered  as  your 
friend.  At  the  little  cottage,  where 
once  it  was  my  happy  lot  to  find  you, 
thither  fly.  To  behold  you  in  the 
power  of  the  Earl  of  March,  would  be 
indeed  distraction." 

Mary  involuntarily  trembled  at  the 
idea  -,  so  did  she  at  the  rage  that  snook 
the  soul  of  Pembroke  at  its  bare  con- 
templation. "  How,"  said  she,  with 
accents  calculated  to  have  shaken  his 
D  5 
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rash  resolves,  "  could  you,  who  feel  so 
much  even  at  the  thoughts  of  other's 
sufferings  support  that  lot  yourself  }n 

"  I  am  prepared  against  it,  Lady," 
he  answered,  after  a  pause,  in  which 
his  eyes  expressed  the  gratitude  her 
solicitude  inspired.  "  I  would  not 
live  an  hour  beyond  my  honor,  unless 
it  were  with  a  hope  of  rescuing  you." 

"  It  is  my  purpose  to  depart,  my 
Lord,  even  with  the  rising  dawn  ;  but 
I  must  go  alone.  The  service  of  the 
King,  your  royal  brother,  claims  your 
presence  here,  and  I  should  blush  to 
call  you  from  it  even  for  an  hour.  May 
fortune  favor  you  ;  I  take  my  leave." 

u  Your  wish  gives  earnest  of  success. 
Lady  farewell,"  exclaimed  the  fasci- 
nated Pembroke,  while  his  eyes  still 
pursued  her,  as  she  retired  along  the 
lengthened  galleries,  and  left  him  to 
regret. 

It  was  noon  before  she  left  the  Castle, 
escorted  by  a  small  party  of  military 
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vassals,  and  took  the  way  to  the  Cot- 
tage on  the  Cliffs.     The  distance  was 
but  little  above  six  miles;  and,  know- 
ing full   well   how  ill   the  Castle  was 
prepared  to  make  defence,  she  could 
not  help   regretting  that   Lord   Pem- 
broke  had   diminished  it,  by  sending 
some  of  his  bravest  soldiers  to  protect 
her  person.     She  had,  in  vain,  endea- 
voured to  convince  him  their  attendance 
was  unnecessary  ;  but,  with  them,  her 
rhetoric   was  more  persuasive.     Obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  Earl  made 
them,  for  a  few  moments,  hesitate  to 
adopt   the"  proposal   that  they   should 
return,  yet  was  it  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  first  anxious  wish  of  every  heart 
'was  to  die  fighting  in  their  general's 
cause  ;  and,  after  having  conducted  her 
beyond  the  main  road,  where  she  was 
most  likely  to   encounter  interruption 
from  the  numerous  maurauders  that  in- 
fested the  coast,  they  left  her  to   pur- 
sue  her   way,  attended   only   by   her 
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woman,  Anna,  and  bore,  as  a  token  to 
the  Earl,  by  which  she  prayed  him  to 
forgive  the  disobedience  she  had  caused 
his  followers  to  commit,  a  ring  of  cu- 
rious workmanship. 

Charmed  with  the  beauties  of  the 
fast  approaching  evening,  she  heeded 
not  the  rapid  flight  of  time ;  but,  de- 
viating from  the  beaten  path,  the  more 
to  enjoy  the  enchanting  wildness  of  the 
scenes  around  her,  she  slowly  wandered 
on,  till,  insensibly,  she  found  herself 
advanced  almost  to  the  centre  of  a 
noble  wood,  that,  rising  to  the  south- 
Ward,  skirts  the  valley. 

As  they  had  sent  their  palfreys  back 
to  the  Castle,  they  experienced,  in  a 
severe  degree,  the  consequences  of  such 
unusual  fatigue ;  yet  did  necessity  com- 
pel them  to  advance,  till  the  encreasing 
gloom  that,  aided  by  the  wide  spread 
branches  of  the  oak,  and  towering 
cedar,  early  spread  around  them,  com- 
pelled them  to  desist  from  their  inelTex- 
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tual  endeavours  to  regain  the  path  they 
had  lost.  A  ruined  arch  way  of  a  half 
dismantled  tower,  almost  the  only  ves- 
tige now  remaining  of  a  once  noble 
edifice,  fast  falling  to  decay,  received 
the  wearied  form  of  Mary,  and  her 
ever  faithful  Anna,  to  its  welcome, 
though  imperfect  shelter,  till  the  rising 
beams  of  Cynthia  gilt,  with  her  silvery 
beams,  the  pine  trees  waving  heads, 
and  once  more  they  pursued  their 
tedious  way. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  hour  of 
midnight  that  they  emerged  once  more 
from  its  thick  covert,  and,  by  wind- 
ing of  the  river,  as  it  wound  its  way 
among  the  frowning  rocks  discovered 
that  they  were  entering  upon  the  val- 
ley; a  very  different  part  to  that  whi- 
ther it  had  been  their  intention,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  to  repair  to,  and 
that  they  had  still  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  pass  before  they  reached  the 
cottage. 
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All  nature  seemed  hushed  in  silence, 
save  where  the  melancholy  owl,  from 
some  lorn  spot,  sent  forth  her  dismal 
knell,  which,  ever  and  anon,  broke  on 
the  ear  with  most  forboding  moan,  as 
if,  in  opposition  to  the  soft  warblings 
of  the  nightingale,  who  poured  her  soft 
notes  on  the  ear  of  night,  and,  almost 
imperceptibly  robbed  Mary's  throbbing- 
heart  of  half  its  sorrows,  by  lulling  her, 
in  sweet  forgetful ness  of  her  situation. 

Much  did  the  gentle  wanderers  con- 
gratulate themselves  when  they  reached 
the  remembered  copse  that  marked  the 
path  way  leading  to  the  humble  dwell- 
ing of  Richard  and  Martha.  "  How 
happy,"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  will  it 
make  the  affectionate  Eglantine  to  be" 
hold  us  once  again  the  guests  of  her 
good  parents.  Within  an  hour,  Anna 
we  shall  reach  their  hospitable  door 
Alas!  how  very  small  a  portion  of  my 
days  have  past  with  that  tranquillity 
that  calmed  my  agitated  heart  in  this 
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retreat.  Short,  indeed,  were  their  con- 
tinuance; and  long,'  ah!  very  long 
does  my  presaging  bosom  whisper  me, 
will  be  the  time  ere  peace  again  shall 
be  its  happy  inmate." 

"  Ha !  soft,"  cried  Anna,  as  she 
grasped  the  arm  of  her  fair  mistress, 
with  a  trembling  hand ;  *  see  ye  not 
yon  pale  form  that  comes  across  the 
heath  :  Saint  Cuthbert  guard  us — See, 
it  comes  this  way  !" 

cc  Haste  from  the  path,"  exclaimed 
the  affrighted  Mary,  "  surely  it  is  the 
wandering  spirit  of  some  departed  soul, 
or  is  it  that  some  funeral  shall  shortly 
pass  this  way  ?  Good  angels  guard  us 
from  all  ill  spirits  that  infest  the  night, 
and  grant  repose  to  such  as  lack  of 
rest.  Mark,  Anna,  where  it  softly  glides 
away  towards  the  west  ...  It  stops 
again  . .  .  Ha!  how  fearfully  it  starts3 
as  if  appalled  on  the  sudden.  Heaven, 
in  this  dreadful  hour,  protect  thy  help- 
less servants."     Clasping  her  rosary  in 
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her  trembling  hands,  the  affrighted 
maid  threw  herself  on  her  knees;  nor 
dared  again  to  raise  bef  downcast  eves, 
lest  they  should  again  behold  I  he  sha- 
dowy form  of  one  that  was  no  more  ; 
till  Anna,  uttering  a  piercing  shriek, 
fell  on  the  earth,  extended,  in  an  en- 
viable insensibility ;  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment, the  sound  of  footsteps,  light  as 
the  gossamor,  rushed  hastily  across  the 
path.  Mary,  unable  to  withhold  the 
impulse,  caused  by  fear,  for  an  instant 
raised  her  fearful  eye,  and,  almost  at 
her  side,  beheld  the  same  tall  pallid 
form  that  had  before  appalled  her  even 
at  a  distance. 

Almost  deprived  of  reason,  it  was 
long  ere  she  possessed  the  power  to 
use  a  single  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
Anna;  and,  when  she  did  so,  found 
them  ineffectual.  In  speechless  agony 
she  knelt  on  the  damp  earth,  beside  the 
lifeless  maid,  and,  covering  her  face 
within  her  robe,  uttered  full  many  a 
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prayer  to  all  the  saints  of  Heaven,  and 
feared,  in  every  passing  gale  that  rustled 
through  the  grass,  the  approach  of  un- 
known terrors. 

Thrice  had  the  cheerful  crowing  of 
the  village  cock  proclaimed  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  when  Anna,  with  a 
heavy  sigh,  once  more  unclosed  her 
eyes,  and  fixed  them,  with  a  look  of 
anxious  thankful  tenderness  upon  her 
beauteous  mistress, .who  hung  over  her 
in  tears.  "  All  !  Lady,  have  you  since 
beheld  the  fearful  form  r"  asked  Anna, 
with  a  tone  of  earnest  anxiety,  as  she 
raised  her  from  her  lowly  bed. 

"  Name  it  not,  Anna,  I  shudder  at 
the  sound  :  never  since  have  I  presumed 
to  raise  my  unhallowed  eyes.  Thanks 
to  our  Lady,  the  dawn  already  begins 
to  dawn  upon  us  3  if  you  are  able  to 
walk  we  will  remove  from  hence.  Sure 
I  am  we  are  but  a  little  distance  from 
the  cottage:  would  to  Heaven  we  could 
teach  its  hospitable  wicket. " 
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The  sun  was  just  emerging  from  a 
parted  cloud,  that  slowly  rolled  away 
towards  the  ocean,  and  his  first  radiant 
beam  shed  its  enlivening  rays  upon  the 
empurpled  heath  ;  while  the  clear  dew 
drops  glittered,  as  they  fell  from  the 
pointed  thorn,  no  trace  was  visible  of 
human  being  ;  and  the  lowing  h>ms 
browsed  peacefully  upon  the  moun- 
tain's brow.  The  long  oppressed  hearts 
of  the  fair  Mary,  and  her  young  com- 
panion, glowed  with  the  enthusiastic 
ardor  that  such  a  scene  was  calculated 
to  inspire  them  with.  "  Surely,  in  such 
a  place  as  this,"  cried  Mary,  "  so 
richly  favored  by  the  hand  of  Heaven* 
no  evil  spirit  could  have  power  to 
harm?" 

"  May  the  saints  grant  it  lias  not," 
answered  the  half  incredulous  Anna, 
"  and  yet ..." 

"  I  understand  you  ;  the  figure  that 
this  night  crossed  over  that  path  way- 
was  not  the  creature  only  of  our  fancy." 
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Cf  Too  certainly  it  was  not.  Ha! 
look,  the  door  of  the  cottage  opens.  It 
is  William  !  He  comes,  as  he  was  wont, 
to  drive  the  young  goats  to  the  moun- 
tain :  but,  ah  !  he  comes  not  with  the 
sportive  steps  of  thoughtless  happy 
youth  ;  slow  and  sad  is  his  pace  as  he 
winds  adown  the  cliff,  and  silent  hangs 
his  pipe  at  his  side.  Hasten,  Anna, 
we  will  meet  him,  and  learn  the  story 
of  his  woe.  Heaven  grant  last  night 
did  not  foretell  the  tale." 

William,  with  modest  diffidence,  sa- 
luted Mary,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
her,  and  a  momentary  smile  usurped 
the  place  of  sadness,  but  faded  like  the 
flattering  sunshine  of  an  April  morn. 
He  hastily  turned  his  little  flock  a  dif- 
ferent way,  while  the  tear  stood  in  his 
eye,  and  it  was  so  visible  that  he  wished 
to  avoid  enquiry,  that  she  forbore  to 
stay  him.  With  a  presaging  heart  she 
pursued  her  way  to  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  lifted  the  latch,  and  once  more 
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found  herself,  with  joy,  beneath  if 
lowly  roof:  but  greatly,  alas!  was  the 
scene  changed  since  she  was  its  inha- 
bitant. The  poultry,  that  were  wont 
to  -receive  their  daily  food  from  the 
hand  of  Eglantine,  and  wait  her  coming 
forth  with  watchful  eyes,  were  feeding, 
indeed,  as  usual,  round  the  door  before 
which  their  meal  had  evidently  been 
recently  plentifully  sprin!;led,but  Eglan- 
tine was  absent :  all  within  was  sad  and 
silent,  and  Mary,  with  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  she  should  hear  her  youthful 
guileless  favorite  vas  no  more,  seating 
herself  with  Anna  on  the  little  bench 
in  the  porch,  round  which  the  roses 
bloom  in  thick  luxuriance,  awaited  the 
appearance  of  her  hosts  with  much  im- 
patience. 

Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  be- 
fore her  ear  caught  the  remembered 
tones  of  Eglantine's  voice,  wildly  war- 
bling an  old  provincial  ditty  from  above, 
in  the  most  melting  strains  of  melan- 
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choly;  and  soon  after  she  descended, 
leaning,     with    her    hand,    upon    the 
shoulder  of  her  mother,  whose   looks 
spoke    resignation  to    Heaven's   will  : 
her  golden  hair  flew,  unconfined,  upon 
her  own,  and  half  concealed   her  face  : 
for  a  moment   she  fixed    her  eyes  on 
Mary,  but  soon  withdrew  them,  and, 
as  if  unconscious  of  her  being  present, 
resumed    her  plaintive  lay.      Martha, 
with  a  tear  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness, 
welcomed  her  unexpected  guest  with 
unfeigned  hospitality,  who  as  cordially 
returned  her  congratulations  :  she  took, 
too,  the  passive  hand  of  the  fair  Eglan- 
tine,   who  knew   her  not,    and    disco- 
vered,   with   the   heaviest    regret,   the 
fatal    ravages  that   grief  had   wrought 
upon  her  memory  :  for  her  replies  were 
such  as  far  too  plainly  proved    her  loss 
of  reason  ;  and  the  soft  smile  that  once 
beamed  sensibility  and   love,  was  now, 
alas !    the  truly  painful   smile  of  va- 
cancy. 
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Martha  perceived  the  shock  this  un- 
expected scene  produced  on  Mary's 
spirits,  and  endeavoured,  though  in 
vain,  by  assuming  a  degree  of  fortitude 
foreign  to  her  heart,  to  set  an  example 
to  her  gentle  guest. 

Eglantine,  though  unable  to  recol- 
lect her,  still  appeared  much  attached 
to  Mary,  and,  as  she  leaned  her  aching 
head  upon  her  shoulder,  talked  of  the 
death  of  her  lamented  father  and  bro- 
ther till  the  tears  fell  from  her  languid 
eyes:  it  was  a  relief  to  which,  for  many 
days,  she  had  been  a  stranger,  and 
much  was  hoped  from  the  favorable 
change.  Alas  !  how  soon  are  the  de- 
lusive rays  of  hope  extinguished.  w  See, 
Eglantine,''  said  Mary,  "  there  is  a 
little  kid  at  the  wicket,  whose  dam  has 
forsaken  it ;  will  you  not  help  me  to 
nurse  it  ?M 

"  Poor  little  wretch,"  she  answered, 
with  a  sigh  of  soft  compassion,  "  I 
would  if  I  was  able  j  but 
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"  Nay,  but  you  think  too  deeply — 
Will  you  not  go  with  me  ?" 

"  You  are  so  good  to  me  that  I  will 
attempt  it,  though,  indeed,  my  head  is 
very,  very  much  disturbed  j"  and  she 
layed  one  hand  upon  her  snowy  fore- 
head, while  Mary  placed  the  other  on 
her  arm,  and  led  her  gently  towards 
the  cottage  door.  "  If  you  see  Claude 
deLernois,"  said«she,  looking  earnestly 
round,  to  see  if  her  mother  was  within 
hearing.  "  You  must  avoid  him,  or  he 
will  stab  you  to  the  heart,  as  he  did 
my  poor  lost  father." 

"  Surely  it  was  not  him  that  did  it, 
Eglantine  ?"  said  Mary  ;  for,  from  the 
partial  character  she  had  ever  heard  of 
the  young  De  Lernois,  she  could  not 
readily  believe  a  tale  so  fraught  with 
horror." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  he  did,"  she  an- 
swered, and  shook  her  head  mourn- 
fully 5"  never  shall  1  forget  it,  though 
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they  they  would  very  fain  persuade  me 
it  was  not  so." 

"  May  God  forgive  him,"  cried 
Mary,  "  for  he  has  a  heavy  sin  to  an- 
swer for,  who  has  overthrown  a  mind 
so  fraught  with  every  benevolent  virtue 
as  thine  was  till  that  fatal  hour.  Look, 
Eglantine,"  she  added, wishing  to  change 
the  theme,  "  that  youth  is  robbing  us 
of  our  kid:  see,  he  carries  it  down  trre 
mountains,  wrapped  in  his  bosom." 

The  fair  maid  leaned  over  the  wicket 
to  look  after  her  little  nursling,  and, 
uttering  the  name  of  Claude,  with  the 
accents  of  unutterable  anguish,  rt  - 
lapsed  again  into  more  wild  disorder 
than  hitherto  she  had  shown  since  Mary 
first  beheld  her. 

Melancholy,  indeed,  was  the  event- 
ful story  of  the  woes  of  Claude  and 
Eglantine.  It  had  been  his  fate,  in  a 
recent  engagement,  to  draw  his  sword 
in  the  service  of  the  Lancastrians,  while 
Richard,  no  longer  able  to  dispute  the 
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duty  which,  as  his  vassal,  he  owed  to 
his  Lord,  had  been  compelled  to  join 
the  bands  of  York,  to  whose  fortunes 
Sir  Marmiduke  Fitz-Hugh,  who  had 
lately  purchased  those  lands  from  the 
Lord  Powis,  was  devoted.  His  courtle- 
axe  closed  with  that  of  the  young 
Claude  De  Ternois  in  the  battle ;  but 
he  turned  it  aside,  for  he  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  wounding  the  loved  son 
of  his  adoption.  Often  did  each  wit- 
ness, with  honest  pride,  the  valiant  ac- 
tions of  the  other ;  but,  long  ere  night, 
the  eyes  of  Richard  closed  in  honorable, 
though  too  early  death  ;  he  fell  almost 
at  the  same  moment  that  a  ponderous 
stone,  whizing  from  the  arm  of  a  slin- 
ger,  stretched  his  son  James,  who  fought 
by  the  side  of  Claude,  a  breathes 
-corpse  upon  the  ensanguined  plain. 

Claude,  even  in  the  battle's  heat,  e- 
membered  Eglantine,  and  sighed  ibr  the 
accumulated  miseries  tha..  must  wring 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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her  tortured  heart  when  this  sad  tale 
was  told.  Little  could  he  do,  yet  what 
he  could  he  did ;  he  fought  over  the 
bodies  of  his  fallen  friends,  nor  quitted 
the  spot,  though  at  the  repeated  hazard 
of  his  life  to  maintain  it.  He  pre- 
served them  from  being  buried  amongst 
the  number  of  their  brave  comrades, 
who  fell  that  fatal  day,  and  entreated 
leave  of  his  commander  to  take  upon 
himself  the  melancholy  task  of  hearing 
them,  the  following  evening,  to  the 
Cottage  on  the  Cliff. 

Martha  was  spinning  at  the  door, 
and  asking  a  young  soldier,  who  stood 
near  her,  news  of  the  army  of  York, 
while  Eglantine  leaned  on  her  mother's 
chair,  and  listened  with  attention.  It 
was  just  at  that  moment  that  Claude 
came  slowly  across  the  church  yard 
path,  followed,  at  a  distance,  by  some 
youthful  friends,  bearing  the  loved  re- 
mains of  Richard,  and  his  beloved  J  ames, 
on  the  same  mournful  bier. 
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They  rose,  with  undissembled  joy, 
to  welcome  him,  and  the  youth,  hurry- 
ing Martha,  and  his  lovely  Eglantine, 
into  the  cottage,  attempted  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  mournful  train,  who 
were,  by  that  time,  slowly  ascending 
the  steep  winding  path  that  led  to  the 
humble  dwelling :  but  the  natural  ten- 
derness of  his  heart  rendered  Claude 
unequal  to  the  dreadful  task  of  relating 
the  untimely  fall  of  her  beloved  kin- 
dred to  the  maid,  whose  joys  and  sor- 
rows ever  were  his  own;  and,  from 
the  agonzied  afflictions  of  Martha,  he 
shrunk  appalled. 

In  that  sad  hour  he  told  the  story  to 
his  youthful  comrade  William,  and 
prayed  him  to  prepare  his  ill-starred 
friends  for  scenes  of  sorrow,  which  he 
felt  himself  unable  to  support.  Long, 
unsuspected  by  Claude,  had  William 
felt  an  ardent  passion  for  the  beauteous 
"Eglantine,  and  he  believed  that,  to  her 
3  2 
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preference  for  his  friend,  alone  was 
owing  the  cold  indifference  with  which 
she  had  ever  listened  to  his  vows  :  trea- 
chery found  admittance  to  his  tongue, 
and,  while  Martha  wept  in  agony  over 
the  lifeless  forms  of  her  loved  son  and 
husband,  he  drew  the  weeping  maid 
aside,  and  wounded  her  ear  with  the 
insidious  and  horrid  tale,  that  the  sword 
of  Claude  still  reaked  with  the  blood  of 
her  father. 

Unable  to  endure  his  sight,  yet  dread- 
ing to  assign  the  fatal  reason  of  her  ab- 
horrence to  her  mother,  she  strove  to 
draw  her  to  their  little  chamber  ere  his 
return.  Almost  at  that  instant  Claude 
appeared  at  the  door,  and,  perceiving 
them  about  to  retire,  he  paused,  being 
desirous  to  spare  them  and  himself  a 
scene  replete  with  misery.  Tins  ac- 
tion was,  to  Eglantine,  a  confirmation 
of  his  guilt.  Struggling  with  her  feel- 
ings, yet  unable  to  subdue  them,  she 
uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  sunk  upon 
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the  floor;  while  the  unhappy  Martha 
shuddered  with  fear  lest  she  should  lose 
this  last  surviving  blessing  Heaven  had 
spared  to  lighten  her  afflictions. 

From  the  eyes  of  Claude,  which  fol- 
lowed her  with  fond  solicitude,  Eglan- 
tine turned  with  hate  amd  deadly  fear; 
and  William,  triumphant  in  his  success, 
whom  she  permitted,  without  reluc- 
tance, to  bear  in  his  circling  arms 
from  the  sad  scene  before  her.  Yet 
short,  alas  !  was  his  joy  ;  for  a  few  short 
hours  discovered  the  entire  deprivation 
of  her  reason,  and  her  incoherent  ram- 
blings  explained  the  fatal  error  that  had 
caused  it. 

The  truly  unfortunate  Claude  was 
compelled  to  resign  even  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  beholding  her  he 
loved,  except  by  stealth;  for,  every 
time  she  saw  him,  she  relapsed,  if  pos- 
sible, into  more  acute  agonies.  He 
obtained,  however,  permission  from  his 
leader  (for  he  had  been  for  some  time 
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reproved  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke) 
to  pass  some  weeks  in  the  valley,  and 
his  hours  were  devoted  to  the  assistance 
of  Martha,  or  following  her  lovely 
daughter,  unobserved,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect her  in  the  lonely  rambles  that  it 
was  her  delight  to  take  amidst  the  neigh- 
boring woods  j  or  often  on  the  steep 
impending  rocks,  that,  hanging  over  the 
foaming  waves  below  them,  threatened, 
at  every  step,  a  fearful  death. 

At  the  moment  that  he  had  occa- 
sioned her  last  relapse,  he  had  been  for 
some  time  watching  about  the  cottage, 
in  order  to  take  in  some  logs  of  wood, 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  forest 
for  Martha's  use,  to  save  her  the  labour 
of  bearing  it  herself;  but,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  enter  with  it,  he  saw- 
Eglantine  coming  forth  with  Mary ; 
and,  preferring  her  tranquillity  before 
the  gratification  of  speaking  to  her,  he 
hastily  retired  down  the  cliiT,  to  con- 
ceal himself  where   he  might  see  her 
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pass.  The  pitiful  bleatings  of  the  for- 
saken kid  induced  him  to  lift  it  over 
the  pales,  in  order  to  convey  it  to  his 
sister  to  take  care  of,  for  he  knew  that 
it  had  once  belonged  to  Eglantine's 
flock,  which  now  grazed  in  the  valley, 
under  her  brother's  care,  from  whom 
the  little  wanderer,  accustomed  to  the 
house,  had  strayed  away  :  the  human 
action  delayed  him,  and  was  the  cause, 
of  much  distress,  where  he  alone  sighed 
to  give  consolation. 

The  day  had  not  yet  reached  its  me- 
ridion  on  which  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
had  promised  to  follow  Lady  Mary  to 
the  cliffs,  before  he  came,  with  all  a 
lover's  haste,  and  faithful  to  his  word. 
The  report  of  the  attack,  meditated  by 
the  Earl  of  March,  had  been  unfounded 
but  propagated  by  himself  (and  cre- 
dited by  Sir  Marmiduke),  the  better  to 
effect  his  progress  towards  London,  by 
detaining  the  Lord  Pembroke  at  Povvis 
Castle,  whom  he,  with  reason^  appre. 
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hended  would,  if  acquainted  with  his 
real  designs,  give  them  some  interrup- 
tion. A  gallant  train  of  horsemen  fol- 
lowed him,  in  order  to  escort  the  Lady 
Mary  to  the  halls  of  Narbeth  with 
honor ;  and,  on  that  evening,  she  bade 
a  reluctant  farewell  to  the  cottage,  with 
many  a  tear  shed  for  the  ill-starred  fate 
of  Eglantine  and  Claude. 

During  the  few  days  that  Alary  had 
been  in  the  valley,  her  mind  had  been 
so  occupied  in  the  afflictions  of  her 
humble  friends,  that  she  had  not,  till 
now,  observed  two  of  her  rings  were 
missing  from  her  hand  ;  but  that  which 
she  regretted  most,  was  one  she  had 
when  last  she  parted  from,  and  con- 
sented to  receive,  as  the  pledge  of  the 
absent  De  Courcy's  faith. 

She  recollected  that  which  she  had 
sent  to  Lord  Pembroke  as  a  security 
for  the  pardon  of  his  vassals,  whom  her 
entreaty,  joined  to  their  natural  attach- 
ment to   his  person,   had  tempted   to 
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disobey  him,  and  determined  to  ask 
him  to  restore  it ;  for,  having  employed 
it  from  a  mere  motive  of  justice,  she 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
gift  of  favor ;  nor  was  she  without  solne 
fears  of  having  given  the  one  she  never 
meant  to  part  with. 

Fearful  of  betraying  the  interest  she 
took  in  the  little  bauble,  she  endea- 
voured to  make  the  inquiry  with  a 
greater  degree  of  indifference  than  she 
felt :  but  Pembroke,  whom  love  had 
taught  to  be  suspicious,  penetrated 
through  the  veil,  and  convinced,  by 
her  reluctance  to  acknowledge  it,  that 
the  ring  concerned  De  Courcy,  denied 
being  in  possession  of  it.  Mary,  though 
somewhat  doubtful  of  the  truth,  yet 
recollected  that,  on  the  night  she  had 
been  so  much  alarmed  by  the  imagined 
spectre,  that  had  annoyed  her  approach 
to  the  cottage,  she  had  dropped  her 
rosary  and  tablets  in  the  grass,  which 
E  5 
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William  finding  by  accident,  as  he 
brought  his  young  goats  through  the 
valley,  had  restored  to  her,  as  he  did 
also,  at  the  same  time,  her  peace  of 
mind,  by  assuring  that  the  form  that 
had  so  much  alarmed  her  was  the  poor 
hopeless  Eglantine,  who  often,  at  that 
hour,  would  leave  her  bed,  to  wander 
round  the  paths  through  which  her  feet 
had  followed  her  lamented  father  and 
brother  to  their  last  cold  place  of  rest : 
and  oft  did  Mary  herself  observe  the 
almost  nightly  wanderer,  while  Claude, 
or  her  brother  William,  watched  her  at 
a  distance,  lest  interruption  should  have 
fatal  consequences.  To  him,  too,  Mary 
was  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  se- 
veral little  ornaments  of  value,  and 
hoping  that  De  Courcy's  ring  might 
yet  be  recovered  by  his  means,  com- 
manded a  strict  search  of  it  to  his  care, 
and  was  not  without  hopes  of  its  suc- 
cess. 

At  Narbeth  her  reception  was  5ucli 
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as  might  well  have  been  expected  from 
a  Princess  possessed  of  Catharine's  amia- 
ble disposition.  With  her  she  was  well 
assured  of  a  secure  asylum  from  the 
storms  of  fortune  ;  for,  exclusive  of  the 
fair  esteem  which  Mary's  unaspiring 
merits  claimed,  Catharine  was  not  a 
stranger  to  the  sentiments  of  Pern- 
broke's  soul,  and  earnestly  did  she  de- 
sire to  see  his  suit  succeed.  Nothing 
was  left  untried  that  might  amuse  the 
mind  of  her  fair  guest  -,  who,  most  sin- 
cerely grateful  for  the  kind  condescen- 
tions  of  her  noble  hostess,  strove  to  re- 
ward the  many  obligations  heaped  upon 
her  by  cheerfully  accepting  them. 

Mirth  and  unclouded  gaiety  reigned 
within  the  walls  ofNarbeth.  Thechace 
was  succeeded  by  the  splendid  banquet, 
"  where  festive  joy  laughed  in  the 
mantling  goblet,  and  the  night,  illu- 
mined by  the  tapers'  sprightly  beatos, 
rivalled  departed  day  $M  while  the  wil  I 
warbling  harp    ecchoed  beneath   the 
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minstrels'  skilful  hands  along  the  vaulted 
roofs,  and  animated  the  sportive  steps 
of  the  revellers. 

Dangerous,  indeed,  were  hours  like 
these  for  Pembroke's  resolutions.     Ne- 
ver   before,    since   Mary's    eyes    had 
fixed  his  wandering  heart,  had  he  ex- 
perienced such  felicity.     He  seemed  to 
forget  that  he  was  not  rewarded  by  her 
love,  and  that  he  had  been  frequently 
assured  her  mind  could  know  no  changes 
and,  if  unbidden,  it  would  rush  to  his 
remembrance  -,  still  would  he  struggle 
to  deceive  himself  with  hopes  that  time 
might  change  the  purposes  of  his  fair 
enslaver.     Thus  circumstanced,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  if  he  forgot  his  friend 
De  Courcy,  and  the  engagements   he 
had   given  his  honor  to  hold  sacred  ? 
But  Mary  De  la  Pole  did    not  forget 
De  Courcy,  "  whose  image  was  en- 
graven  on  her  heart."     She  had,  in- 
deed, been  happier  if  she  had  done  so/or 
rumour's  tongue  had  spread  a  tale  of 
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scandal  that  he  resigned  his  hours,  once 
employed  with  greater  honor  in  King 
Henry's  service,  to  the  devotion  of  the 
fair,  but  frail,  Agatha  De  Rousillon. 

This  story  had  been  related  to  Mary 
by  the  Queen,  who,  having  been   re- 
cently defeated  in  an  engagement,  led 
by  the  potent  Earl  of  Warwick,  had 
hastily    retreated    towards    Wales,    in 
order  to  draw  together  new  forces  to 
oppose  the  rapid  progress  of  the  arms  of 
York ;    and,   in   her  way  back  to  the 
army,  she  rested,  for  a  tew  days,  in  the 
halls  of  Narbeth.     Nor  did  she  tell  it 
with  a  desire  to  inflict  pain,  but  to  pre- 
pare  Mary  for  an  event  that  she  had 
little  reason  to  doubt  of.    Her  marriage 
with  Lord   Pembroke   had  ever  been, 
and  still  continued  to  be,   her  darling 
object  3  nor  was  she,  perhaps,  sorry  that 
the  inconstancy  of  De  Courcy  might 
probably  forward  such  an  event  more 
than  all  her  endeavours. 
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The  Lady  Agatha  De  Roussillon  had 
long  been  followed  by  the  young  God- 
frey Fitz-Williams,  a  youth  of  a  noble 
house,  and  expectations  equal  to  his 
birth  :  his  kindred,  from  a  private  con- 
tention, of  long  continuance,  looked 
with  displeasure  on  the  prospect  of  an 
alliance  with  the  family  of  De  Rous- 
sillon. Their  united  opposition  had 
somewhat  weakened  the  assiduities  of 
the  courtly  Godfrey,  and  Lady  Agatha 
ill  brooked  the  loss  of  so  accomplished 
a  follower  from  her  numerous  train  of 
gay  admirers.     She  thought  no  lure 
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more  likely  to  recall  tlie  wanderer  than, 
a  rival,  whom   he  might  hold  capable 
-of  eradicating  any  partiality  he  might 
have  created  in  her  heart ;  and  it  was, 
while  revolving  this  important  business, 
that  she  forgot  her  bead-roll,  and  stood 
leaning  negligently  against  one  of  the 
gothic  pillars  of  Saint  Winifred's  Con- 
vent, thinking  alternately  of  her  rene- 
gade  lover,  and   her  enchanting   atti- 
tude, that  her  eyes  fell  by  accident  upon 
De   Courcy;    who,  little  observant  of 
her  studied  graces,  heeded  her  not,  but 
continued  to  converse  with  a  young 
cavalier,  his  friend,  behind  the  confes- 
sional  of  the   Father  Nicholas.     The 
stranger  was,  however,  less  insensible 
to  her  attractions,  and  questioned  Al- 
merick   as   to   her  name   and  quality, 
who,  as  he  raised  his  eyes,  encountered 
her's,  and,    with   a  modest  grace,  re- 
turned the  salute  she  honored  him  with, 
with  most  profound  respect.  The  form, 
of  Almerick,  and  the  native  nobleness 
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of  his  air  was  not  diminished  by  the 
mild  pensive  smile,  which  from  the 
habitual  melancholy  of  his  heart,  beamed 
from  his  eyes,  even  in  his  happiest 
hours,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  were 
blended,  at  once,  with  manly  sensibility 
and  softness,  the  recollection  of  these 
circumstances  induced  the  lady  Agatha 
De  Roussillon  to  select  him,  as  an  ob- 
ject formed  by  nature,  to  torment  the 
fickle  Godfrey  Fitz-Williams. 

The  idea  once  formed,  was  soon 
adjusted,  and  except,  when  now  and 
then  she  cast  a  side  long  glance  to  ob- 
serve if  he  still  kept  his  station,  she 
joined,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  com- 
posure, in  the  appearances  of  devotion ; 
but  she  did  not  forget,  by  a  very  for- 
tunate stumble  over  her  cushion,  to 
engage  the  attention  of  De  Courcy, 
and  though  the  inconvenience  she 
experienced  was  very  inconsiderable, 
it  served  very  well  as  a  pretence  for 
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accepting  the  arm  which  common  cour- 
tesy obliged  him  to  offer  her. 

Her  triumph  was  complete,  when, 
as  they  went  together,  slowly  through 
the  cloisters,  in  their  way  to  the  palace, 
they  passed  Fitz-William,  whose  coun- 
tenance bespoke  him  to  be  less  the 
philosopher  than  the  lover. 

The  following  day  the  Lady  De 
Roussillon  kept  her  chamber,  as  she 
thought  proper  to  assert  on  account 
of  indisposition,  occasioned  by  the  ac- 
cident, and  Godfrey  Fitz-William, 
whom  jealous  love  brought  early  to  her 
apartments,  was  denied  admittance ; 
though,  ere  many  hours  elapsed,  he  was 
convinced  that  Almerick  De  Courcy 
was  not  treated  with  such  rigour. 

These  were  considered  as  circum- 
stances that  left  no  doubt  of  a  very 
tender  regard  subsisting  between  him 
and  the  Lady  Agatha.  The  fair  dames 
of  the  Court,  who  whispered  it  at  first 
in  confidence  to  each  other,  soon  ceased 
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to  observe  that  caution,  until  in  ? 
short  time,  Margaret  was  informed  01 
the  expected  alliance  between  the 
elegant,  De  Ronssillon.  and  young  De 
Courcy,  nor  did  the  lady  disavow  the 
conquest  ascribed  to  her,  for  she  con- 
sidered that  should  her  endeavours  fail 
to  retrive  the  attentions  of  Fitz-v»'ii- 
Jiams,  the  House  of  Monmouth  would 
be  no  alliance  of  dishonor. 

Far  from  opposing,  Margaret,  who 
rejoiced  at  the  arrangement,  in  secret 
aided  the  prospects  o^  her  favorite, 
winch  she  hoped  bv  wounding  the 
pride  of  Mary  De  la  Pole,  would  soon, 
perchance,  induce  her  to  revenge  her- 
self upon  De  Courcy  by  becoming 
Countess  of  Pembroke. 

De  Courcv,  as  U-ee  from  vanitv  as 
from  inconstancy,  was  the  last  person 
who  perceived  that  Lady  Agatha  wore 
a  more  welcome  smile  for  him  than 
others  who  were  acknowledged  to 
aspire  to  her  favor  :  she  had,  indeed, 
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adopted  a  most  excellent  expedient  to 
attach  him  to  her  party,  by  speaking 
to  him  continually  of  Mary,  for  whom 
she  professed  the  most  enthusiastic 
friendship  and  esteem.  Almerick,  on 
such  a  theme,  "  could  talk  down  sum- 
mer suns/1  without  discovering  he 
was  the  only  person  interrested  in  the 
conversation,  or  that  his  very  frequent 
appearance  with  the  wily  Agatha, 
planted  daggers  in  the  agitated  bosom 
of  Fitz-William. 

Nevii  first  undertook  to  make  him 
sensible  of  the  unpleasant  embarras- 
ments  into  which  he  was  so  unwarily 
suffering  himself  to  be  drawn.  "  Why 
is  it  De  Courcy,"  he  asked,  as  they 
sauntered  in  the  night,  towards  the 
camp  together,  after  he  had  found  hiin 
conversing  gaily,  as  usual,  with  the 
Lady  Agatha,  at  the  Queen's  supper  ; 
"  why  is  it,  that  of  late,  I  behold  you 
so  studious  to  gain  the  smiles  of  Aga- 
tha De  Roussillon?" 
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"  I  studious  to  gain  the  smiles  of 
Lady  Agatha,  Nevil,  whence  could 
proceed  the  supposition  ?  Trust  me,"  he 
answered  warmly,  "  it  is  an  honor  I 
aspire  not  to  possess."  - 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  had  supposed 
you  did,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  But  that  I  knew  the  tongue  of 
Nevil  is  not  used  to  alter  what  his 
heart  does  not  believe,  I  would  say 
you  knew  De  Courcy  muck  too  well," 
replied  the  youthful  Lord,  "  to  think 
he  could,  even  for  a  moment's  space, 
forget  the  Lady  Mary  De  la  Pole." 

"  Of  that  De  Courcy,  I  am  little 
formed  to  judge,  though  some  appear- 
ances speak  otherwise  ;  but  (or  report 
goes  false)  it  is  more  than  probable,, 
the  noble  Jasper  of  Pembroke,  may 
render  you  forgotten  by  the  Lady  Mary, 
and  should  he  do  so,  (pardon  the  free- 
dom, which  my  wishes  for  your  hap- 
piucss   occasions)    you   may    console 
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yourself  with   having    given    him   no 
small  assistance." 

"  By  heaven  .'"exclaimed  DeCourcy, 
"  should  the  Lord  Pembroke,  whose 
friendship  next  your  own  I  prize  the 
dearest,  dare  to  attempt  to  do  me  in- 
jury the  re,  this  sword  shall  teach  him 
to  repent  the  treachery,  or  I  will  lose 
the  life  no  longer  worth  my  care;  but 
say,  for  yet  I  understand  them  not, 
what  are  the  meaning  of  the  hints  you 
give  me?  Why  start  a  thought  that 
I  would  ever  resign  my  pretentions  to 
the  Lady  Mary  ?  Never,  while  this 
heart  shall  beat,  will  I  resign  them." 

"  But  may  it  not,  De  Courcy,  then 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  convince  her 
of  your  faith,  that  you  resign  your 
newly  formed  acquaintance  5  you  look 
as  though  you  comprehended  not ;  I 
mean  the  Lady  Agatha  De  Roussillon, 
to  whom  the  whispers  of  the  Court 
affirm  your  heart  to  have  been  cap- 
tive long  in  willing  bands." 
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"  The  whispers  of  the  Court  are  then 
erroneous,  Sir,"  replied  De  Courcy, 
"  and  you,  I  think,  might  know  me 
better  than  to  heed  them  lightly,  for, 
by  my  soul,  not  even  yourself  is  less  at- 
tached to  the  Lady  lloussillon  than  I 
am  ;  but  J  waste  time  in  trifles,  when 
composed  to  the  weight  of  care  you 
have  heaped  upon  my  mind.  What 
says  report  of  Pembroke  ?  Should  he 
deceive,  by  the  saints  I  swear,  I  will 
uot  survive  the  hour  that  gives  the 
beauteous  Mary  to  his  arms;  not  all 
our  friendship;  no,  by  the  Heaven's 
above,  not  even  her  entreaties. " 

"  Your  rage,"  cried  Nevil,  as  he 
took  his  arm,  "  transports  you  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence  :  we  are  ob- 
served :  this  way,  we  will  talk  further 
on  the  subject." 

"  Oh  !  you  know  not  the  thousandth 
part  of  the  agonising  doubts  you  have 
awakened  in  my  soul ;  do  with  me  as 
you  list;  I  yield  me  to  your  friendship; 
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but  Mary,  surely  the  gentle  mind  of 
Mary,  cannot  be  prone  to  change  on 
light  surmises." 

Of  this  however,  De  Courcy  had, 
ere  long,  an  opportunity  to  form  a  more 
decided  opinion,  when  he  followed  the 
Queen  to  St.Briavails,  in  the  lofty  forest 
of  Dean,  whither  she  had  repaired 
from  Narbeth,  to  join  the  forces  daily 
expected  to  assemble  there,  under  the 
banners  of  the  Lord  Clifford,  whose 
hands  were  afterwards  stained  by  the 
guiltles  blood  of  the  infant  Rutland, 
whom,  on  the  day  that  the  Duke  his 
father  lost  [his  life,  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Wakefield,  he  cruelly  stabbed 
to  the  heart,  in  revenge,  as  he  said,  for 
the  death  of  his  own  Father,  by  the 
hand  of  the  Duke. 

Saint  Briavals  Castle  was  a  noble 
gothic  pile,  strongly  fortified  and 
flanked  with  bastions  of  considerable 
strength ;  toward  the  north  and  western 
sides,   behind    which   rose,    in   proud 
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ascent,  the  stately  forest  of  Dean.  .  It 
had,  in  distant  times,  been  in  possession 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Montacute, 
but,  after  passing  through  many  fami- 
lies, it  was  now  a  part  of  the  rich  in- 
heritance of  the  Clifford's,  who  had 
not,  however,  for  many  a  revolving 
year,  made  it  their  residence  ;  its  halls 
were  spacious,  and  still  displayed  tokens 
of  the  great  magnificence  of  its  lord, 
but  it  was  dark,  gloomy,  and  capable 
of  inspiring  the  mind  with  secret  dis- 
may :  it  was  here  that,  after  paving 
his  duty  to  the  Queen,  who,  though 
she  knew  full  well  how  to  estimate  the 
service  of  his  sword,  would  gladly  have 
dispensed  with  his  attendance,  that 
Almerick  De  Courcy  sought  to  behold 
the  idol  of  his  hopes,  who,  seated  at  a 
large  marble  table  at  the  further  end  of 
the  hall,  beneath  a  gotbic  window, 
highly  emblazioned  with  the  armoreal 
bearings  of  the  Lords  Montacute,  and 
their  proud  alliances,  was  engaged  at 
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chess  with  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
Pembroke,  stretched  in  happy  indo- 
lence, reposed  on  the  matted  bench 
that  surrounded  the  apartment,  was 
playing  with  the  pearl  tassels  that 
adorned  her  robe  of  black  velvet, 
which  flowing  round  her  on  the  marble 
pavement,  added,  if  possible,  new 
graces  to  the  natural  elegance  of  her 
slender  form. 

The  animated   brow  of  Pembroke, 
little  bespoke  a  mind  oppressed  by  her 
indifference,    and    Almerick's    doubts 
were  fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  hope, 
"  it  is   even    then   as    Nevil  said,"   he 
cried,    "  my    duty    to    my    Sovereign 
forced    me  from    her,    and    Pembroke 
has  poorly  and  basely  robbed  me  of  a 
prize,    the    wealth    of     worlds    could 
never  make  amends  for."     Wrapped  in 
gloomy    reflections,     he    stood    retired 
with    folded  arms,    and  many  a  heart- 
felt sigh,  and  often  did  his  eye  dart  an 
VOL.  IV.  F 
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impatient  look  towards  the  happy 
Pembroke,  until  suddenly  awakened 
from  his  reverie,  by  a  soft  voice  that 
welcomed  his  arrival,  he  started,  and 
beheld  the  sprightly  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, "doubtless,  Sir  Almerick,"  she 
cried,  "  I  find  you  in  a  happy  hour.  I 
seek  the  lady  Mary,  you,  I  question 
not,  can  best  direct  me  to  her." 

"She  is  not  far  distant,  lady:  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  your  happy 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Pembroke,  are 
her  companions." 

"  Did  I  not  know,"  she  answered 
with  a  smile,  "  that  you  love  Jasper, 
•well,  I  would  say  you  envied  him  :  are 
you  not  for  their  party  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  gentle  dame,  I  dare 
not  venture  to  intrude  upon  the  leisure 
of  your  beauteous  friend  ;  I  know  not, 
that  even  your  introduction,  would 
make  De  Courcy's  presence  welcome 
to  her." 

"  I  understand  you  Sir,"    rejoined 
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the  Countess,  gravely,  "  report  indeed, 
has  lately  spread  a  story,  which,  until 
this  hour,  I  held  to  be  erroneous ;  I 
pray  [you  pardon  my  enquiries,  had  I 
known  you  did  not  seek  the  presence 
of  Lady  Mary,  I  had  been  the  last  to 
ask  your  company." 

"  Ah  !  stay,  yet  stay  and  hear  me, 
I  beseech  you,  you  are  deceived  ;  let 
me  conjure  you,  plead  my  cause — " 
to  Mary,  he  would  have  said,  but  the 
Lady  Richmond  was  already  gone; 
she  had  beheld  the  Lady  Agatha  ap- 
proaching, whose  fascinating  smile 
had  the  effect  she  wished,  in  confirm- 
ing the  Countess  in  her  idea  of  the  good 
understing  that  subsisted  between  her- 
self and  the  distressed  De  Courcy. 

No  longer  able  to  conceal  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  feelings,  he  made  a  short, 
and  much  less  courteous  answer,  than 
was  his  usual  mode,  to  the  fair  Aga- 
tha, who,  though  her  method  of  ad- 
F  2 
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dressing  him  was  such  as  to  insinuate 
their  mutual  attachment,  had,  in  re- 
ality merely  brought  him  a  message 
from  the  Queen,  and,  without  waiting 
her  departure,  he  left  her,  anxious  to 
ascertain  his  doom  from  Mary's  eyes9 
to  approach  her  side,  who  was  then 
listening,  as  she  continued  to  play 
with  constrained  attention,  to  the  in- 
vectives of  the  fair  angry  Countess  of 
Richmond,  on  his  imagined  inconsis- 
tent conduct. 

The  game  was  at  a  most  interesting 
crisis,  and  fortune  seemed  disposed  to 
smile  on  the  fair  De  la  Pole,  but  the 
voice  of  De  Courcy,  in  whose  every 
accent  anxiety  and  love  were  evident, 
could  not  be  heard  without  emotion, 
and  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  in  whose 
favor  the  game  was  soon  decided,  rising 
from  the  board,  with  a  gay  smile, 
protested  that  his  presumption,  in  at- 
tempting to  engross  the  company  of 
Lady  Mary,  deserved  the  punishment 
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he  met  with  in  her  inattention,  and 
left  the  hall,  in  company  with  his 
Countess,  while  Mary  joined  in  an 
embarrassed  conversation  with  Da 
Courcv,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
wished  his  arrival  had  been  more 
remote. 

It  was  a  situation  little  to  be  envied, 

id  from  which    the  lady  Agatha  was 

so  obliging  as  to  set  them  free.    Piqued 

rick,  to  charms  which  she  had  almost 
persuaded  herself  he  held  in  adoration, 
possessed  too  much  the  spirit  of  re- 
taliation not  to  resolve  to  be  revenged 
on  him,  who,  added  to  his  other  offen- 
ces, had  already  sought  Fitz-William, 
to  assure  him  how  sincerely  she  la- 
mented having  been  the  unintentional 
cause  of  his  unhappiness.  Lord  Pem- 
broke, half  attentive  to  his  friend,  and 
listening  to  his  rival,  was  sauntering 
near,  with  Ingilram  Trevannion,  who 
discovered  not   that    his  conversation, 
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could  have  been  very  willingly  dis- 
pensed with,  and  Mary,  demanding 
of  De  Courcy  if  he  had  recently  heard 
aught  of  the  family  of  the  Mowbray's; 
"  the  change  in  the  Duke's  sentiments," 
said  she,  <4  none  can  lament  with  more 
sincere  regret  than  I  have  done,  it  is 
an  ill  example  that  he  sets  to  younger 
men,  who  will,  I  greatly  fear,  bo  all 
too  apt  to  follow  one  of  his  distinguished 
fortunes." 

"  Inconstancy,"  replied  De  Courcy, 
with  a  persuasive  tone  of  more  than 
usual  softness,  <c  is  not,  I  trust,  so  pre- 
valent ;  or  if  it  is,  it  shall  be  my  first 
boast  to  be  in  opposition, — may  I  not 
hope,"  he  added,  while  her  resistless 
hand  rested  within  his  own,  "  that 
Mary  does  believe  so  ?" 

The  eyes  of  Mary  did  not  indicate 
severity,  and  De  Courcy  yielded  to 
the  extatic  influence  of  hope  ;  yet 
transient,  alas !  was  the  pleasure,  and 
doubly  keen  the  arrows  of  disappoint- 
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ment,  when,  ere  the  maid  had  given 
utterance  to  the  half  formed  sentence 
of  forgiving  love  ;  the  page  of  the  Lady 
Agatha  approached,  and  told  De 
Courcy  that  the  dame  he  served,  re- 
quested his  attendance  in  the  gallery. 

"  Commend  me  to  the  lady  Agatha, 
good  j'outh,"  he  answered,  "  but  say 
that  I  must  crave  her  pardon,  if  I  dis- 
obey her  summons,  I  cannot  now  at- 
tend her." 

"  The  lady,  Sir,  commanded  me  to 
say  you  was  no  stranger  to  her  business 
with  you,  and  interested,  she  hoped 
in  the  event,  would  not  delay. " 

"  Say  as  I  bade  you,"  he  replied, 
with  an  unusual  frown,  for  rarely  did 
seventy  appear  upon  DeCourcy's  brow, 
"  go  !  The  lady]  De  Roussillon  can- 
not possibly  have  any  thing  to  com- 
municate to  me  that  msiy  not  wait  $ 
retire,  and  say  that  I  am  engaged. " 

"  Nay,  but  I  do  entreat  you  go,  Sir 
Almerick,"  exclaimed  the  lady  Mary, 
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rising  with  more  than  im usual  dignity, 
"  there  is  no  reason  that  unnecessary 
ceremony  should  detain  you  here." 

"  Sir  Almerick,"  repealed  the  amazed 
De  Courey,  as  he   gaz  1  the 

attitude  of  astonishment,  c<  Sir  Al- 
merick  !  mother  of  God,  and  is  it  come 
to  this  ?  can  it  be  Mary  De  la  Pole  who 
speaks,  and  to  De  Courey  ?  Madam,  it 
is  meet  you  use  your  pleasure  with 
your  servant,  nor  do  I  mean  to  argue 
OS  your?  justice,  and  yet,  by  heaven, 
it  is  hard,  what  wonderous  change? 
how  well  did  my  presaging  heart  fore- 
tell the  sorrows  that  would  be  its  lot, 
when  first  ambitions  voice  induced  Lord 
Suffolk  to  take  her  from  the  calm  re- 
treats of  Monmouth  i  Oh  Mary,  hear 
me  !  dispel  that  petrifying  frown  and 
hear  me  !  explain  the  false  imputed 
charge,  that  steels  your  soul  against 
me!" 

<f  The  explanation  is  not  necessary, 
Sir,"  she  answered  coldly,    <c  nor  have 
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I  any  wish,  but  to  convince  you  j  you 
can  oblige  me  only  by  your  absence : 
the  Lady  Agatha  awaits  your  coming  ; 
let  her  not  have  to  tax   my  breach  of 
courtesy,  in  keeping  you  one  moment 
longer  from  her ;  my  Lord  of  Pembroke, 
I  attend  you  Sir,  the  dances,  I  believe, 
by  this,  must  be  commencing,  and  the 
Countess,  no  doubt,  will  chide  our  tar- 
diness."    With  more  than  accustomed 
gaiety  she  gave   her  hand  to  the  en- 
chanted Earl,  who,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, led  her  from  the  hall,  while  the 
eyes  of  the  angry   De  Courcy  gazed 
after  her  in  agony,  as  she  passed  him. 
with  a  slight   inclination  of  the  l.«* 
and  pursued  her   way  to  the  gall< 
which  echoed  with  the  strains  of  mirth 
and  minstrelsy, that  beat  in  uttei  discord 
with   De   Courcy 's  th robbing   bra 
the  prospects  of  revenge  alone  p< 
him.     Certain  it  was  that  v. 
ing  circumstance  had  but  too  .. 
F  0 
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tended  to  confirm  the  Lady  Mary  in 
his  want  of  faith,  nor  knew  he  how  to 
hope  to  undeceive  her  doubts,  but 
these  were  all  forgot  in  a  painful  recol- 
lection, well  did  he  know  that  Pem- 
broke long  had  loved,  even  to  adoration, 
the  accomplished  Mary ;  his  personal 
attractions,  even  his  eyesy  could  not 
refuse  to  approve,  and  his  high  birth 
was  matched  with  equal  fortune,  and 
supported  by  the  most , powerful  ex- 
pectations. These  were  circumstances 
which,  when  De  Courcy  reflected  on, 
and  refleted  that,  while  in  the  service 
of  his  Sovereign,  he  had  been  bravely 
encountering  every  danger.  Pem- 
broke had,  in  Powis  Castle,  been 
Mary's  sole  protector,  made  him  trem- 
ble for  the  effects,  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  his  passion  might 
have  produced  upon  her  mind,  which 
common  report  had  but  too  evidently 
prejudiced  in  his  disfavor. 

Passing  along  the  apartment,  where 
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he  doubted  not  to  behold  them  gaily 
treading  the  mazes  of  the  dance  to- 
gether, for  he  might  well  have  said  : 

"  Still  to  this  place  my  heart  inclines, 

Still  hither  turn  my  eyes : 

Hither  my  feet  unbidden  find  their  way!" 

he  was  agreeably  disappointed  to  find 
Mary  seated  near  the  Queen,  in  con- 
ference with  some  ladies  of  her  train, 
but  had  Lord  Pembroke  been  more 
distant,  he  had  been  better  pleased  ;  he 
was  leaning  on  the  back  of  the  high 
wicker  chair  she  sat  on,  and  at  the 
moment  of  De  Courcy's  entrance,  was 
endeavouring  to  seize  a  bracelet  that 
had  escaped  her  arm  ;  by  accident,  the 
ring  she  had  sent  him  to  the  Red  Cas- 
tle, escaped  from  his  bosom,  where  to 
avoid  the  painful  necessity  of  resigning 
it,  he  had  worn  it,  from  the  day  she 
so  earnestly  entreated  him  to  give  it 
back.  He  hastily  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal  it,  but  it  had    not    escaped    De 
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Con rcy's eyes,  who  instantly  recollected 
it  to  be  that  which  he  had  once,  in  a 
happier  hour,  given  to  the  Lady  Mary, 
in  whose  face,  the  very  evident  traces 
of  embarrassment,  confirmed  the  dis- 
tressing surmise,  that  she  had  sacri- 
ficed his  hopes  to  the  Earl,  a  look  re- 
plete at  once  with  love  and  unutterable 
anguish,  was  the  only  reproach  he  had 
to  her  ;  but  of  Lord  Pembroke  he  de- 
manded sternly  the  restoration  of  the 
ring,  which  he,  with  equal  pride,  re- 
refused  to  resign  ;  their  altercation 
reached,  at  length,  the  ear  of  Marga- 
ret, who  demanded  the  occasion  ;  they 
were  compelled  to  desist  their  argu- 
ment, though  not  until  it  had  been 
agreed^to  meet  that  night  behind  the 
Castle  walls,  to  adjust  their  differences 
by  the  sword. 

At  midnight  hour,  when  all  was 
hushed  in  sleep,  save  Mary,  whom 
inquietude  kept  from  the  downy  pillow 
of  repose,  Pembroke  followed  his  first 
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page  by  torch-light  to  the  appointed 
spot,  and  in  the  outward  court,  behind 
the  castle,  found  Arnierick  De  Courcy 
waiting  his  arrival.  Their  former  days 
of  unreserved  friendship,  rushed  for- 
cibly over  the  memory  of  both,  and 
for  a  moment  their  death  fraught  pur- 
pose was  suspended,  yet  they  were 
not  abandoned,  De  Courcy  had  cer- 
tainly sufficient  cause  for  resentment, 
nor  did  "Pembroke's  heart  refuse,  in 
secret,  to  acknowledge  their  justness; 
but  who,  that  loved  like  him,  could 
have  resolved  to  resign  those  preten- 
sions, which,  unhappily,  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  form  to  the  favor  of 
the  Lady  Mary  De  la  Pole. 

Once,  it  was  true,  he  had  freely 
given  his  honor  to  abide  by  her  choice, 
a  resolution,  he  then  believed  he  could 
adhere  to  without  regret,  for  his  heart 
could  not  long  cherish  love,  if  requited 
with  indifference;  unfortunately,  the 
passion  which  that  very  circumstance 
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Lad  nearly  eradicated,  was  revived  at 
Narbelh  with  redoubled  ardour,  and 
hope  taught  Pembroke  to  believe,  that 
gratitude  might  yet  be  changed  to  love; 
Mary,  it  is  true,  had  given  no  reason  to 
support  the  deluding  idea,  but  DeCour- 
cy  who  was  absent,  was  accused  pub- 
licly of  ceasing  to  regard  his  engage- 
ments, and  the  peculiarity  of  her  si- 
tuation, obliged  her  to  be  frequent  in 
his  company,  which  the  applauses  of 
an  admiring  world  had  taught  him  to 
believe,  by  no  means  disagreeable,  and 
that  a  heart  once  disengaged  would  not 
for  ever  listen  to  his  vows  of  endless 
love  with  perpetual  indifference.  It 
was  under  this  error  that  he  retracted 
his  promised  forbearance,  and  vowed, 
in  secret,  to  resign  the  pursuit  of  Mary 
only  with  his  life;  what  wonder  then, 
if  yielding  to  those  sentiments,  he 
should  openly  avow  them  to  DeCourcy, 
and  rather  prefer  giving  the  satisfaction 
he  demanded,  than  to  resign  the  lady 
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of  his  heart,  yet  did  the  fates  decree, 
that  the  sword  of  Almerick,  should  not 
revenge  his  quarrel  ;  already  had  each 
retired  to  his  place,  already  did  their 
half-unsheathed  weapons  gleam  through 
the  dusk  of  night,  in  the  torch  beam, 
when  the  brave  Talbot  struck  his  pon- 
derous shield,  and  cried  to  arms,  the 
castle  isassaulted,and  treachery  abroad ; 
to  arms  !  to  arms  !  the  numerous  vassals 
roused  from  their  slumbers,  hastily  as- 
sembled from  every  quarter  of  the  cas- 
tle, while  the  wide  courts  re-echoed 
only  with  the  din  of  warlike  prepara- 
tion, "  my  Lord  of  Pembroke,"  cried 
De  Courcy,  "  be  the  decision  of  our 
quarrel  stayed,  but  not  forgotten  :  I 
need  not  say  that  now,  a  higher  duty 
calls  us." 

"  Be  it  at  your  pleasure,  Sir,"rejoined 
the  Earl,  "  I  need  not  say,  that  when 
De  Courcy  calls,  Pembroke  will  not 
be  found  unwilling  to  attend  him — what 
ho !  Guards,  follow  me,  your  Queen 
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d<  man-Is  your  service,  look  to  the 
braw-hridge,  and  ring  out  the  alarum 
bell,  mine  honor  to  an  empire,  we  will 
give  the  bold  intruders  welcome,  haste 
forward  to  the  ramparts." 

Margaret,  whose  bosom,  seldom, 
even  in  the  moment  of  the  most  tLreat- 
ning  danger,  became  the  sport  of  fear, 
and  in  the  battle  glowed  with  far 
more  than  her  sexes  resolution,  no 
sooner  heard  that  the  attack  was  led 
by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, .  than  she 
resolved  to  abandon  the  castle,  so 
highly  did  his  wonderous  fame  in  arms 
appal  even  her  undaunted  spirit,  in  vain 
did  her  noble  brothers,  Richmond  and 
Pembroke  point  out  the  alarm  that  such 
a  measure  would  occasion  in  her  fol- 
lowers, and  how  greatly  would  their 
numbers  be  diminished  by  the  loss  of 
their  assistance,  who  must  of  necessity 
go  to  guard  her  person,  accustomed  to 
give  heed  to  no  decisions  but  her  own, 
she  was  deaf  to  their   remonstrances, 
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and,  by  a  private  postern,  opening  to 
the  forest,  quitted  the  castle  of  St. 
Briaval,  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight, 
escorted  by  a  train  of  chosen  followers, 
whose  known  attachment  to  the  House 
of  Lancaster,  rendered  them  a  host  of 
more  than  thrice  their  numbers. 

Not  many  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  castle,  lay  the  Severn's  banks,  thi- 
ther they  bent  their  way,  and  passed 
the  forest,  happily  without  annoyance, 
though  frequently  within  hearing  of 
large  detachments  of  the  enemy's 
hosts,  here  they  embarked  on  board 
a  little  bark,  destined  towards  Strat- 
ford, whence  it  was  the  Queen's  inten- 
tion to  bend  her  way  to  Northampton, 
in  order,  by  her  presence,  to  give  fresh 
animation  to  the  army  then  encamped 
there,  under  the  command  of  the  Royal 
Henry,  who,  though  but  little  suited, 
either  by  inclination  or  abilities  to  such 
a  weighty  charge,  had  reluctantly  con- 
sented  to  undertake  it,  at  the  urgent 
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and  oft  repeated  entreaties  of  the  Lords 
of  his  council,  who  believed  that  such 
a  measure  would  induce  thousands  to 
flock  to  the  standards  of  Lancaster, 
who  had  but  little  inclination  to  obey 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  incredi- 
diblc  numbers  who  almost  daily  re- 
sorted to  him,  proved  the  idea  to  have 
been  by  no  means  erroneous  •>  but  alas  ! 
the  augmentation  of  his  army  did  but 
tend  to  encrease  the  difficulties  of  him, 
whose  too  mild  discipline  could  not 
restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  sol- 
diery; for  a  time,  indeed,  they  were 
successful,  even  to  the  astonishment  of 
themselves,  and  in  a  degree  that  exceed- 
ed their  most  sanguine  expectations, 
but  the  event  manifested  the  error  of 
those  who  had  advised  the  measure,  by 
the  ill  success  which  soon  after  over- 
shadowed the  flattering  dawn  of  fortune, 
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LONG  ere  the  dawn  of  day,  the  vessel 
ploughed  the  rolling  waves  with  fair 
and  prosperous  gales,while  Margaret, 
who  had  rode  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  upon  full  speed,  retired  to  her 
bed,  as  did  also  the  Lady  Agatha  De 
Roussillon,  and  the  fair  Emma  De 
Evereuxe.  Mary,  but  little  disposed 
to  rest,  seated  herself  upon  the  deek, 
and  while  she  heard  only  the  ditty  of 
the  ship  boy,  which  mingled  with  the 
murmurs  of  the  water,  formed  a  sooth- 
ing sound,  enjoyed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  hour,  in  a  double  degree,  by  com- 
paring it  with   that  scene   of  warfare 
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and  confusion  which  still  was  present 
to  her  imagination  in  every  fearful  form. 
Again,  in  her  idea,  she  beheld  the  rug- 
ged forms  of  the  besiegers,  as  they 
swarmed    around    the    ram  and 

some  more  hardy  daring  to  scale  the 
walls,  met  instant  fate  from  those  who 
did  hut  wait  for  their  approach,  to  send 
their  mangled  bodies  back  to  their 
venturous  fellows:  again  she  heard  the 
braying  of  the  brazen  trumpet,  followed 
by  the  insulting  summons, of  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  as  his  herald  from  with- 
out the  walls  called  proudly  on  the 
garrison  to  yield  ;  still  did  the  death- 
fraught  arrows  wized,in  fancy, through 
the  echoing  air,  and  still  she  heard  the 
last  sad  groan  of  the  expiring  soldier. 
She  thought  too,  of  De  Courcy,  who 
should  say,  when  death  in  every  shape 
assailed  the  valiant  hosts  of  Lancaster, 
that  even,  at  that  moment,  he  might 
not  be  fallen  a  victim  to  that  fate,  to 
which,  perchance,  her  obduracy    had 
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driven  him.  It  was  a  painful  reflec- 
tion ;  the  tears,  glittered  on  her  wan 
cheek,  and  Almerick,  in  that  moment, 
stood  absolved. 

The  first  bright  rays  of  Phoebus,  al- 
ready darted  their  enlivening  beams 
upon  the  unruffled  waters  of  the  Severn, 
and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lost  repose  her  heart  confessed  :  fatigue, 
at  length,  overcame  her  and  she  retired 
to  her  cabin,  though  not  without  full 
many  an  anxious  sigh  heaved  towards 
/  the  now  far  distant  towers  of  Saint 
Briaval. 

cc  Next  night,  a  dreary  night/'  the 
impending  storm  howled  loud  and  fear- 
fully from  the  angry  north :  useless, 
alas !  was  rendered  every  effort  of  the 
mariners,  for  furious  and  incessant 
roared  the  merciless  blast,  while  the 
lightning,  darting  with  terrific  blaze 
from  the  thinly  gathered  clouds  that 
hung  the  Heavens  with  black,  added 
new  horrors  to  their  situation,  by  af-- 
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fording  them  a  momentary  view  of  a 
tremendous  ridge  of  rocks,  that  frowned 
above  the  agitated  deep,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  every  moment  to  put  a  pe- 
riod to  their  existence. 

In  vain  did  the  minute  guns  fire  to 
give  notice  of  their  distress;  none  heard, 
or  none  had  courage  enough  to  ven- 
ture "  through  the  pitiless  storm, "  to 
lend  them  aid.  Several  planks  had  start- 
ed, and  were  discovered,  by  the  inces- 
sant lightning,  floating  around  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  water  in  the  hold  increased 
so  rapidly  that  every  attempt  to  stop 
the  leaks  were  fruitless:  their  loss  was 
held  to  be  inevitable;  and,  as  the  last, 
though   desperate  resource,  her  atten- 
dants besought  the  Queen  to  sutler  them 
to  put  her  and  her  Ladies  into  the  boat, 
which,  as  they  were  sensible  they  could 
not  be  very  far  distant  from  the  shore, 
it  was  hoped  might  live  to  reach  it. 

Long   did    she    generously   combat 
their  united  prayer,  being  reluctant  to 
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leave  any  one  of  those,  to  whose  at- 
tachment she  was  so  much  obliged ; 
and  it  was  almost  by  force  that  she  was, 
at  length,  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the 
bark.  Five  of  her  attendants  were  all 
that  could  follow  her  ere  the  waves 
drove  them  from  the  vessel's  side,  while 
they  were  nobly  contending  which 
should  share  her  fate,  or  encounter  that 
which  threatened  them,  rather  than 
overthrong  the  boat,  and  hazard,  by 
that  means,  the  safety  of  their  Sove- 
reign. 

For  many  an  hour  of  perilous  anxiety 
they  drove  before  the  blast ;  which, 
often  varying,  bore  them,  towards  the 
morning,  to  the  coast ;  but  oft  as  they 
essayed  to  land  upon  the  craggy  beach, 
as  often  did  the  heavy  surf,  occasioned 
by  the  uncommon  swell  of  the  waters, 
force  them  to  retire,  till  one  loud  dread- 
ful crash  destroyed  at  one  hope,  and 
the  knowledge  of  their  miseries ;  the 
boat  was  dashed  with  fury  on  the  pro- 
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jecting  rocks,  and,  in  an  instant,  went/ 
to  pieces,  while  oft  and  dismally  the 
shrieks  of  the  drowning  mariners  echoed 
from  every  side :  Mary,  in  that  event- 
ful moment,  felt  herself  clasped  to  the 
beating  bosom  of  her  Royal  Mistress, 
and  happily  became  insensible  to  all 
the  horrors  that  surrounded  them. 

She  found  herself,  upon  reviving, 
within  the  lowly  hut  of  a  young  fisher- 
man, that  dwelled  beside  the  beach,  to 
whom  both  Margaret  and  herself  were 
indebted  for  their  preservation  ;  the 
former  of  whom  appeared,  however,  to 
be  in  a  state  of  much  danger  from  the 
miseries  to  which  she  had  been  ex- 
posed so  recently.  Mary  entreated  her 
to  endeavour  to  seek  repose,  in  order 
to  calm  her  agitated  spirits,  while  her- 
self sought  their  young  host,  to  ask 
the  fate  of  their  ill-starred  companions. 

Little,  indeed,  could  he  inform  her 
of  that  which  did  not  tend  to  confirm 
her   apprehensions.      "  Rising  in   the 
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night,"  he  said,  fc  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  lend  assistance  to  those  who  were  in 
peril,  he  had  found  the  storm  too  much 
for  his  little  vessel  to  brave,  and  was 
compelled,  with  much  regret,  to  forego 
his  charitable  purpose.  Still  lingering 
on  the  beach,  unwilling  to  return,  it 
was  bv  the  first  faint  dawn  that  he  dis- 
covered  the  Queen,  and  his  fair  audi- 
tor, extended  on  the  sand,  where  the 
rude  waves  had  borne  them,  while  the 
scattered  fragments  of  a  boat,  which 
he  imagined  to  have  been  upset  in  the 
tempest,  lay  in  pieces  on  the  craggy- 
bases  of  the  rocks ;  but,  alas !  there 
appeared  no  vestige  of  any  other  hu- 
man being  having  escaped  its  rage." 

If  Mary's  heart  shrunk  at  the  recital 
of  those  dangers  she  had  so  unex- 
pectedly surmounted,  how  much  was 
every  sentiment  of  terror  augmented  by 
the  tale  the  fisherman  related,  of  those 
that,  even  at  that  hour,  hung  over  her. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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"  Alas  !  my  friend,"  she  cried,  "  how 
much  do  we  owe  to  your  humanity: 
teach  me  but  how  I  may  repay  the 
services  you  have  so  freely  bestowed." 

"  Sufficient,  La<ly,  is  the  reward  of 
having  been  instrumental  in  your  pre- 
servation. Small,  alas  !  are  the  services 
within  the  power  of  Phillip  to  bestow, 
yet  are  they  freely  yours  :  let  me  then 
urge  you  to  depart  from  hence,  while 
happy  chance  may  favor  your  escape  : 
believe  me,  gentle  dame,  beneath  this 
roof  you  do  not  rest  in  safety." 

"  You  much  astonish  me,"  replied 
the  maid ;  %<  how  can  we  doubt  your 
friendship  or  benevolence  ?" 

"  Your  fair  opinion  of  your  servant, 
Lady,  honors  me  sensibly  ;  but  here  I 
am  not  master;"  and  he  looked  as  if, 
till  then,  he  had  never  felt  so  forcibly 
the  want  of  fortune's  favors,  while  he 
added,  with  a  transcient  blush  of  con- 
fusion, ■"  the  rank  of  your  illustrious 
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companion  has  not  passed  undiscovered 
by  those  whom  interest  governs.' * 

"  Your  frank  avowal,  youth,"  re- 
plied the  Lady  Mary,  "  merits  alike 
my  admiration  and  my  confidence.  The 
noble    dame    vou    rescued   from   the 
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waves  is  her  whom  you  believe  her, 
Margaret,  your  Queen  :  but  say  from 
whom  is  treachery  apprehended,  and 
let  your  duty  and  compassion  instruct 
us  how  lo  avoid  its  influence." 

"  I  blush,  Lady,  to  acknowledge 
that  my  uncle,  whom  this  humble 
dwelling  owns  for  master,  feels  not  for 
the  royal  Henry  the  attachment  which 
his  eminent  virtues  may  well  command  ; 
to  the  Lord  De  la  Mere,  who,  west- 
ward of  the  mountains,  lies  encamped 
not  many  miles  from  hence,  spite  of 
my  earnest  prayers  to  stay  his  purpose, 
did  he  hie  this  morning,  with  the  right 
welcome  news  that  Margaret,  unat- 
tended and  defenceless,  lay  beneath  his 
G  2 
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roof  3  for  I  could  not  deceive  him  in 
her  quality  r  he  had  once  seen,  and 
but  too  perfectly  remembered  her.  The 
tale,  no  doubt,  will  not  pass  unre- 
garded; each  hour  do  I  look  for  his 
return,  yet  do  I  think  my  royal  Lady 
may  escape  their  hands  could  she  but 
bear  with  the  fatigues  that  must  attend 
her  flight,  ere  evening  you  might  reach 
the  town  of  Monmouth  ;  there  .  . ." — 
"  Of  Monmouth,  say  est  thou  r"  de- 
manded Mary,  with  energy :  "  Oh  ! 
tell  me,  youth,  are  we  then  near  *o 
Monmouth  ?" 

"  Not  five  miles  distant,  Lady,  rise 
its  stately  walls ;  where,  would  her 
Majesty  accept  a  homely  residence,  I 
have  a  mother  that  would  hold  her  poor 
hut  highly  honored  by  her  presence  : 
there  she  awhile  might  rest  free  from 
suspicion  or  pursuit,  and  myself  will, 
if  it  meets  your  pleasure,  be  your 
guide." 

Mary  returned   him  such  unfeigned 
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acknowledgments  as  his  attachment  to 
her  royal    Mistress  merited,    and   left 
him  to  relate   to   Margaret   this  most 
unwelcome  proof  of  interest  York  pos- 
sessed within  the  hearts  of  many  of  her 
fickle  subjects,  who  listened  to  the  re- 
cital with  indignation  and  impatience  -, 
and  scarcely  would  she  be  prevailed  on 
to  contide  in  him,  from  whom  they  had 
already  experienced  such  essential  ser- 
vice, believing,  or  affecting  to  believe, 
l.e  could  not    be  expected  to  be  un- 
tainted by  his  kinsman's  principles  of 
foul  disloyalty,  however  he  might  teach 
his  wily  tongue   a  language    that  his 
heart  disowned.     With  the  proposal  of 
their  flight  she  seemed   but  little  to  ac- 
cord, though  she  made  no  absolute  de- 
nial, but    told    the    Lady  Alary,    who 
felt  in  its  full  force  the   pain  of  bearing 
such  an  answer  back  (in  return  for  ser- 
vices he  might  certainly  have  withheld, 
had   he  been  so  disposed  )>  that  no  ne- 
cessity, however  urgent,  should  induct 
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tier  to  encounter  so  great  a  hazard  as 
to  repair  to  the  dwelling  of  his  mother; 
a  suggestion  which  she  treated,  at  the 
same  time,  as  purposing  to  betray  and 
to  degrade  her. 

Little  time  was  suffered  to  elapse 
before  they  left  the  inhospitable  dwell- 
ing, and,  as  Phillip  led  the  horses 
through  the  most  unfrequented  paths, 
they  were  soon  out  of  the  probability 
of  pursuit  that  might  be  made  after 
them.  "  How  far,"  asked  Mary,  "  may 
we  be  distant,  Phillip,  from  the  Priory 
of  Saint  Mary?" 

"  As  I  should  guess,  Lady,  but  a 
few  hours  ride,"  he  answered  ;  M  al- 
ready, to  the  left,  I  see  the  towers  of 
Monmouth. "  Mary  blushed,  and  asked 
no  more  :  she  recollected  the  happy 
hours  she  had  passed  beneath  their 
mouldering  roofs  with  Almerick  and  the 
beauteous  Gertrude,  and  sighed  while 
she  reflected  on  the  changes  that,  since 
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those  hours,  had  checquered  her  event- 
ful life. 

The  weariness  of  the  exhausted  Mar- 
garet, joined  to  the  agitation  of  her 
haughty  mind,  which  felt,  with  the  se- 
verest agony,  the  humility  of  being 
thus  circumscribed  by  the  aspiring 
House  of  York,  rendered  her  utterly 
unable  to  proceed.  She  threw  herself 
from  her  horse  upon  a  rising  bank,  and 
declared  her  resolution  there  to  abide 
the  night,  rather  than  attempt  the  pain- 
ful task  of  proceeding,  to  which  her 
strength  and  spirits  were  utterly  inade- 
quate. "Alas!"  cried  Mary,  with  a 
desponding  sigh,  "  and  is  there  then  no 
friendly  roof  where  we  may  find  a  shel- 
ter." Never  till  now  had  Margaret  ap- 
peared to  yield  to  the  storms  of  fortune, 
as  hope  forsook  her  soul  in  her  un- 
shrinking fortitude,  Mary's  more  timmid 
mind  took  comfort ;  but  that  prop  once 
fallen,  she  looked  on  all  as  lost.  "  Could 
her  Grace  but  reach  the  Convent  of 
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Saint  Mary's,  lady,  the  holy  sister- 
hood would,  doubtless,  welcome  her 
with  ready  zeai,,,  replied  the  youth% 
"whose  eager  eye,  glancing  with  heed- 
ful observation  round  him,  betrayed 
how  much  he  apprehended  a  surprise, 
though  reverence  for  the  will  of  the 
Queen,  compelled  him  not  to  urge  their 
progress  onwards. 

"  Alas  !  that  is  impossible/'  cried 
Mary.  "  The  tower  of  Monmouth, 
jLady,"*  rejoined  tae  youih.  ••  saywnat 
of  it?"  asked  the  Queen,  who,  till  that 
hour,  had  scarcely  deigned  to  notice 
him  who  served  her  ;  "  Are  you  well 
instructed  in  the  nearest  path,  or  think 
you  we  should  meet  with  shelter  there  ? 
Knowest  thou  to  whom  it  belongs  ?" 

"  Alas  !  my  royal  Lady,  no,"  he 
cried,  with  modest  grace,  for  mild  and 
pleasing  were  the  manners  of  the  stran- 
ger, and  little  suited  to  the  garb  he 
wore;  which  humble  as  it  was,  could 
not  conceal  an  air  of  native-  eaaea  thai 
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shone  conspicuous  ;  nor  less  so  did  the 
warlike  terms,  in  which,  when  ques- 
tioned by  the  Lady  Mary,  touching 
the  encampment  of  Lord  De  la  Mere, 
he  rendered  his  account;  while  upon 
his  open  brow  would  beam  the  lofty 
spirit  of  a  soldier.  "  Its  master  wan- 
ders in  a  distant  land,  or  is,  perchance, 
ere  this  no  more  (for  sorrow  has  sat 
heavy  on  his  soul);  but,  would  your 
Grace  permit,  I  would  conduct  you 
thither,  and  procure  refreshments  and 
conveyance  at  the  Priory,  which  is 
within  the  limits  of  three  miles." 

"  We  thank  you  for  your  ready  zeal 
to  serve  us;  but  say  (for  I  remember 
not  the  circumstance),  ilocs  no  one  of 
the  family  reside  there  ?" 

"  None,  may  it  please  your  Grace. 
The  good  DeCourcy,  banished  through 
the  means  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  .  ,  ." 
"  Ha!  peace,"  exclaimed  the  Queen  ; 
while  Mary  trembled  at  the  slonn  of 
G  5 
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mingled  passion  gathering  on  her  brow. 
"  I  need  not  be  reminded  .  .  .  No,  I 
will  remain  even  here,  exposed  to  every 
ill  that  can  assail  me,  rather  than  enter 
the  abode  of  Monmouth.  Thou  spokest 
of  Suffolk  too,"  and  she  seemed  to 
shudder  with  tfie  unwished  remem- 
brance of  some  past-  event  >  "  Name 
him  no  more.  Mary,  do  not  weep ; 
yet,  trust  me,  I  am  nought  displeased 
to  find  the  memory  of  the  gentle  Lord, 
your  father,  is  still  remembered,  as  it 
ever  should  be,  with  keen  and  endless 
sorrow." 

Phillip,  who  thought  his  absence 
would  not  be  unwelcome,  had  betook 
himself  to  an  adjacent  eminence,  in 
order  to  observe  if  ar.v  danger  was 
likely  to  approach  them;  nor  had  he 
long  been  thus  employed,  when  he  re- 
turned, breathless  with  speed,  to  ac- 
quaint them  that  a  troop  of  cavalry 
were  winding  their  rapid  march  along 
the  Severn,  and,  unless  they  instantly 
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betook  themselves  to  flight,  would  over 
take  their  steps. 

Though  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be 
incapable  of  rising  from  her  lowly  couch 
without  assistance,  Margaret  endea- 
voured, for  a  moment,  to  inspire  the 
companion  of  her  sorrowing  hours  with 
a  degree  of  courage  which  had  forsaken 
herself,  and,  once  more  betaking  her- 
self to  horse,  she  suffered  Phillip  to  con- 
duct hrr,  without  opposition,  towards 
Monmouth,  now  their  only  hope  of 
refuge;  while  Mary  followed,  with  a 
beating  heart,  through  paths  almost 
inaccessible  to  human  footsteps. 

They  had  just  past  the  base  of  the 
stupendous  mountain,  down  whose  rug- 
ged side  De  Courcy  led  the  beauteous 
Gertrude  Mowbray,  (when  from  her 
lips  he  first,  with  anguish,  learned  that 
Mary  was  the  daughter  of  his  house's 
foe),  when  the  half  fallen  archway, 
which  had,  in  former  times,  been  the 
grand  entrance  to  the  tower  of  Mon- 
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mouth,  first  rose  upon  the  sight  in 
frowning  dignity,  through  the  thick  de- 
scending mists  of  evening,  which  ren- 
dered the  surrounding  objects  but  half 
discernable,  to  which  the  wide  extended 
branches  of  the  dusky  avenues  of  larch, 
and  many  an  encroaching  bramble,  that 
reared  its  head  within  the  spacious 
courts,  added  a  dreary  gloom.  Phillip, 
when  he  had  assisted  Margaret  to 
alight,  past  forwards  with  the  horses, 
while  she  slowly  followed,  leaning  upon 
the  arm  of  Mary,  who,  forgetful  that 
she  was  betraying  her  knowledge  of 
the  place,  directed  the  young  peasant 
as  he  went.  Passing  beneath  the  drop- 
gate  of  the  barbican,  who  had  raised 
her  eyes  to  read  the  half  effaced  inscrip- 
tion that  had  once  set  forth  the  illus- 
trious origin  of  the  founder,  cast  them, 
with  a  sensation  of  superstitious  terror, 
upon  a  female  form,  that  flirted,  at  a 
distance,  through  the  building,  and  was 
seen  no  more,  though   long   herjooks 
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were  fixed  upon    the  spot,  expecting 
every  moment  to  behold  it  again  emerge. 
Mary  observed  it  too,  and  recollected 
many  a  fearful  tale,  which,  in  the  Priory, 
she   had   often    heard ;  though,    when 
she  had  frequently  at  eve   trod  those 
lorn  paths  with  Gertrude  and  De  Cour- 
cy,  they  were  but  lightly  thought  on ; 
but,    at   that    moment,    even    Phillip 
seemed  impressed  with  secret  awe,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  figure   had  not 
escaped    his    notice.      Margaret    pro- 
tested she  would  go  no  further;  nor  had 
Mary    sufficient    courage    to    attempt 
changing  her  resolution.    Uncertain  on 
what  future  plan   to  fix,  they  lingered 
on  the  drawbridge,  which  was  lowered 
by  massy  chains  of  iron  over  a  spacious 
mote,  designed,  in  other  days,  to  serve, 
at  the  same  time,  for  a  defence  and  or- 
nament to  the  building,  but  now  clioak- 
ed    up    with    many    a  noxious    weed : 
here,  as  they  stood  contemplating  the 
vast  extent  of  the  once  noble  pile,  the 
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sound  of  the  bugle  horn  came  echoing 
over  the  moor, foretelling  but  too  plainly 
that  the  troop  of  cavalry  they  had  marked 
some  hours  before  pursued  their  route. 

The  necessity  of  the  moment  van- 
quished every  former  fear,  and  they 
"precipitately  retired  into  the  recesses  of 
the  tower;  but,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  place,  they  met  impediments 
at  every  step,  till  Mary,  gathering 
courage  from  despair,  consigned  to  Phil- 
lip's care  her  Royal  Mistress,  and  en- 
deavoured to  explore  the  way  towards 
the  hall,  where  once  she  sat  with  Ger- 
trude. 

It  was  there  that  Margaret,  and  Mary 
De  la  Pole,  seated  upon  a  gothic  bench 
that  had,  in  former  days,  been  appro- 
priated  for  the  mit.strels  of  the  house  of 
Monmouth,  passed  the  hours  in  breath- 
less expectation  of  the  return  of  Phil- 
lip, who  had  quitted  them,  after  see- 
ing them  bestowed  in  tolerable  safety, 
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as  he  hoped,  to  procure  from  the  nearest 
dwelling  such  provisions  as  the  rustic 
cottager  could  be  expected  to  afford. 
Tiie  well  remembered  sound  of  Saint 
Mary's  deep  toned  bell,  ringing  for 
nightly  praters,  informed  them  it  was 
near  the  hour  of  eight ;  and,  in  less 
than  half  another,  they  looked  for  the 
return  of  the  faithful  fisherman,  whose 
respectful  services  had  something  di- 
minished the  suspicions  of  his  want  of 
faith  in  the  mind  of  Margaret. 

While  thus  they  sat,  a  gleam  of  light 
shot  through  one  of  the  high  painted 
casements,  shedding  its  feeble  rays» 
which,  as  it  moved,  glided  along  the 
mouldering  walls,  and,  by  its  long  con- 
tinuance, marked  the  wonderous  extent 
of  the  hall :  at  the  same  time,  too, 
they  beheld  a  figure  passing  hastily 
along  the  western  side  of  the  building, 
and  Mary  entertained  a  momentary  idea 
that  it  was  Phillip,  but  soon  it  disap- 
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peared,  and  once  more   left  the  place 
involved  in  darkness. 

"  The  tower  is  not  then,  it  should 
seem,  wholly  deserted,"  said  Margaret ; 
"  perhaps,  when  the  youth  returns, 
we  may  find  better  cheer."  Her  com- 
panion answered  only  by  a  sigh,  which 
plainly  bespoke  how  very  little  she  ex- 
pected the  hope  to  be  realized ;  fear 
and  sorrow  had  subdued  her  soul,  and 
she  looked  on  every  circumstance  with 
the  jaundiced  eye  of  doubt  and  super- 
stition. It  was  not  many  minutes  ere 
the  light  again  appeared,  but  in  a  still 
more  remote  part  of  the  edifice:  the 
form  that  bore  it  seemed,  by  the  va- 
rious parts  where  it  occasionally  ap- 
peared, to  be  ascending  the  spiral 
staircase  of  a  watch-tower,  and,  by  its 
hasty  movements,  to  flee  pursuit;  and 
the  voices  of  several  men  that,  at  that 
moment,  echoed  in  hollow  murmurs 
through  the  courts,  confirmed  the  dread- 
ful idea  that  they  were  still  pursued  by 
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the  horsemen,  or  had  unfortunately 
made  choice  of  a  retreat  possessed  by 
some  marauders. 

While  thus  their  whole  attention 
hung  on  the  event  of  that  alarming 
hour,  they  distinctly  beheld  a  man,  ap- 
parently with  caution,  enter  at  one  of 
the  shattered  casements  near  them,  who 
leaping  lightly  to  the  ground,  he  turned 
a  lanthorn,  which  he  carried  iri  his 
hand,  and  seemed  to  explore  the  place, 
for  a  moment,  with  eagerness,  when 
he  approached  the  spot  where,  over- 
come with  her  extreme  alarms,  Mary 
lay  extended,  on  the  cold  marble  pave- 
ment, at  her  mistress's  feet :  but  Mar- 
garet, who  never  more  properly  sup- 
ported her  own  dignity  than  when  she 
regarded  herself  as  being  encroached  on, 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  sternly  asked 
his  business,  while  in  her  hand  she 
firmly  grasped  a  dagger,  that  she  ever 
carried  in  the  foldings  of  her  robe.  She 
endeavoured,  too,    repeatedly  to  raise 
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the  Lady  Mary,  and  to  inspire  her 
with  the  same  contempt  of  danger  that, 
at  that  moment,  animated  her  own 
dauntless  bosom.  The  stranger  sunk 
upon  his  knee  before  her :  "  Thanks  to 
the  Gods,"  he  cried,  "  your  Grace  has 
then  escaped  your  enemies."  It  was 
the  welcome  voice  of  the  peasant  Phil- 
lip, who,  on  returning  to  the  tower, 
first  became  sensible  of  the  error  he  had 
committed  in  not  endeavouring  to  raise 
the  drawbridge,  and  quitting  it  by 
some  less  conspicuous  pass,  for  the 
courts  were  filled  by  a  number  of  horse- 
men, and,  by  the  conversation  of  some 
of  them,  which  he  could  imperfectly 
hear,  he  found  they  were  not  those  he 
supposed,  but  followers  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  at  that  time  the  avowed  and 
potent  enemy  of  the  House  of  Lancas- 
ter. To  enter  seemed  to  rush  on  cer- 
tain ruin  ;  yet,  to  know  his  Queen,  and 
the  Lady  Mary,  were  exposed  to  such 
iminent  dangers,  without  attempting  to 
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afford  them  such  protection  as  his  arm 
could  give,  was  not  to  be  endured.  He 
formed  the  adventurous  design  of  pass- 
ing through  the  midst  of  the  cavaliers, 
and,  by  answering  with  cautious  heed, 
to  all  such  questions  as  were  asked,  he 
had  nearly  escaped  suspicion.  Failing, 
however,  in  his  reply  to  one  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  alarm  was  instantly  given  that 
treachery  was  near.  In  this  predica- 
ment Phillip  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
colonade,  from  which  he  was  certain  of 
being  at  no  great  distance.  Fortunately 
he  succeeded  in  the  attempt  ->  but  his 
pursuers  followed  him  so  quickly  as  to 
compel  him  to  rush  for  shelter  through 
the  door  of  an  apartment,  which  stood 
half  unclosed ;  a  figure  hastily,  as  he 
entered,  darted  by  him  ;  and  the  cava- 
liers, mistaking  it  for  himself,  pursued 
it  through  the  mazy  windings  of  the 
edifice:  Phillip  seized  that  fortunate 
moment  to  effect  his  escape  to  the  hall. 
As  he  had  discovered  that  an  idea  of 
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seizing  Margaiet  (of  whose  route  they 
had  been,  by  some  accident,  informed) 
had  led  them   to  coast  along  that  part 
of  the    country,    it   was  judged  abso- 
lutely expedient  to  seek  for  some  more 
retired  part  of  the  building,  where  they 
might  hope  to  be  in  less  danger  of  an- 
noyance.    The  intention  was  not,  how- 
ever, practicable,    for  hardly  had  they 
proceeded  twenty  steps  along  the  hall 
when  thev  heard  the  echoing  of  foot- 
steps along  the  adjoining  terrace.    Soon 
after  two  men,  apparently   in  armour, 
entered  the  lower  side  of  the  hall,  when 
one  of  them,  striking  his  foot  against  a 
fragment  of  fallen  stone,  that  impeded 
his  progress  fell,    %<  by  hoty  Paul,"    he 
utter  red  as  he  rose  again,  ie  you  may 
pursue   this    amusing    expedition    Ar- 
thur, if  it  pleases  you,  but  by  my  soul 
if  I  can  again  find  the  entrance,  (and  I 
believe  it  would  be  easier  to  find  the  way 
to  Mecca)   I  will  not  wait  for  morning's 
dawn  to  guide  me  from  places  of  such 
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enchantment ;  ha!  what  have  we  here? 
as  it  should  seem,  some  part  of  fe- 
male actire/'  replied  his  companion, 
it  feels  like  a  veil,  if  so,  the  fair  form 
that  we  followed  to  so  little  purpose, 
was  no  ghost  afcerall." 

il  Truth  my  good  friend,  I  cannot 
change  my  thoughts  so  easily,"^  re- 
plied the  first  who  had  spoken,  tc  from 
what  I  have  heard  relating  to  this 
solitary  mansion,  no  human  heing  has, 
for  many  a  revolving  year  been  its  in- 
habitant; hark!  did  you  not  hear  a 
sigh  ?  again, — it  must  be  so,  it  cannot 
be  illusion." 

"  Let  us  retire,"  cried  Arthur,  "  I 
will  fight  when  Warwick  gives  the 
word,  but  here,  J  think  we  have  no 
business  ;  we  entered,  did  we  not,  some- 
where near  where  the  moon  light 
falls  upon  yon  massy  pillar, — ha  !  by 
my  soul,  yonder  the  light  again  gleams 
from  the  turret ;  it  vanishes  again,  some 
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evil   spirit  surely   does   inhabit   here : 
I'll  hence  to-night." 

"  I  have  been  told  many  an  event- 
ful tale,  concerning  this  once  noble 
edifice,"  exclaimed  his  fellow  soldier, 
"  but  never,  until  this  night,  did  I  give 
credit  to  them  ;  look  at  the  topmost 
lattice  of  that  wing,  the  figure  seems 
to  rest." 

"  So  may  it  do  until  we  are  hence, 
for  me,"  replied  his  comrade,  iC  by  the 
mass,  1  follow  it  no  further-  they  say 
the  Lady  Monmouth  died  by  poison, 
who  knows  but  still  her  spirit  loves  to 
linger  about  the  once  fair  mansion  of 
her  injured  Lord." 

"  God  grant  she  rest  in  peace,  friend, 
is  my  prayer,  great  were  her  sins,  as  I 
have  often  heard,  and  heavy  her  atone- 
ment ;  the  ruin  of  her  Lord,  whom  all 
men  loved,  was  the  base  work  of  the 
accursed  Suffolk,  here,  lend  me  your 
hand,  we  may  yet,  perchance,  go 
hence  with  safety." 
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These  words  were  as  the  dagger's 
deadly  point  to  Mary,  and  the  agitated 
Margaret,  in  whose  perturbed  soul  full 
many  a  long  forgotten  scene  was  pain- 
fully revived  ;  the  swords  of  the  cava- 
liers, as  they  glittered  in  the  pallid 
moon  beams,  marked  the  way  they 
took. 

Nor  did  their  supposition  that  the 
tower  was  frequented  by  supernatural 
forms,  meet  with  discredit  from  the 
sorrowing  Mary,  who  shuddered  as 
she  recollected  her  father's  deeds,  and 
breathed  a  secret  prayer  that  they 
might  find  forgiveness.  Philip,  from  a 
distance,  observed  the  progress  of  the 
strangers,  and  before  long  beheld, 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  the  whole 
troop  depart  from  the  tower,  vowing 
no  more  to  enter  within  its  walls. 

It  was  then  the  still  and  awful 
hour  of  midnight,  a  universal  silence, 
at  which  the  heart  involuntarily  shud- 
dered, reigned  throughout  the  desolated 
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fabric,  and  even  the  falling  of  the  leaves 
were  heard  as  wafted  by  the  rising  gale, 
they  rustled  over  the  unfrequented 
paths  of  the  now  deserted  gardens,  so 
powerfully  did  the  melancholy  of  the 
hour  operate  on  Mary's  heart,  that, 
almost  forgetful  they  were  enemies,  she 
listened  to  the  distant  sound  of  the 
horses,  as  they  trampled  loudly  over 
the  rattling  drawbridge,  and  felt,  as 
the  sound  died  gradually  away,  as  if 
shut  out  from  every  social  bond  of  in- 
tercourse with  the  human  race. 

When  it  was  imagined  that  those 
disturbers  of  their  peace,  were  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  occasion  any  further 
alarm,  the  wearied  wanderers  ventured 
to  survey  their  truly  desolate  abode, 
but  small  indeed,  was  the  consolation 
to  be  drawn  from  thence ;  scarce  could 
the  light's  faint  ray  reach  the  high 
vaulted  roof  of  the  extensive  hall,  round 
which,  on  many  a  massy  pillar  of  grey 
marble,    whose  towering  heads    sup- 
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ported  a  gallery  with  a  rich  balustrade 
of  gilded  lattice  work,  were  hung  in- 
numerable trophies  and  warlike  ac- 
coutrements, the  glorious  spoils  of 
valour ;  several  of  the  doors  were 
fallen  from  their  hinges,  and  through 
them  as  far  as  the  half  fearful  eye 
dared  penetrate,  they  beheld  many 
noble  apartments  evidently  long  since 
deserted,  and  no  less  visited  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  for  all  alike  wore  the 
semblance  of  ruin  ;  vainly  did  they 
seek  for  some  place  where  they  might 
pass  the  night  with  less  inconvenience 
than  in  that  they  had  first  entered, 
for  even  the  heart  of  Margaret  felt 
appalled,  at  the  idea  of  continuing 
where  every  hour  they  were  exposed 
to  peril  and  interruption, 

A  noble  staircase  of  marble,  which 
led  from  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, 
was  terminated  in  the  center,  at  the 
top,  by  a  large  massy  pair  of  folding 
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doors,  and    as  they    stood   half  open 
discovered  an  extensive  corridor,  into 
which    opened    many    of    the    state 
chambers   of  the    mansion.     Phillip, 
whose  zeal  was  indefatigable,  led  the 
way  to  one  which  seemed  to  promise 
more  comfortable  accomodation:  the 
furniture   here,    which   well   bespoke 
the  rank  and  high  magnirlcience  of  its 
ownersf,  appeared  not  to  have  suffered 
so  mock  from  time  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  as  many  other  parts. 
The  casements,  though  many  of  them 
imperfect,  were   closed  ;   and  on    the 
whole    far    more    than    corresponded 
with    their  most  sanguine   hopes:    a 
large    carved    table    of  knotted   oak, 
Occupied  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
round  which  were  ranged  low  gothic 
benches  of  the   same  ;    at  the  upper 
end  was  placed  a  lofty  deis  of  crimson 
velvet,  richly  wrought  with  gold,  an 
assent  of  seven   steps ;  at  the  corners 
of  which    were  placed   the  heads   of 
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lions  curiously  wrought,  led  to  the 
chair  of  state,  above  which,  in  a 
mantle  of  Minever,  were  suspended 
an  escutcheon  of  the  De  Courcy's 
arms,  with  the  sword  and  buckler  of 
Gowen  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
family. 

'Twas  here  that  Phillip  kindled 
the  cheerful  blaze  upon  the  long- 
deserted  hearth,  and  retired  to  secure 
the  horses,  and  if  possible  the  en- 
trance to  the  hall  below.  They  had 
not  long  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  tran- 
quillity, when  a  violent  stream  of  air, 
that  struck  its  chilling  dampness  al- 
most to  her  heart,  induced  the  Lady 
Mary  to  forsake  her  seat,  in  order  to 
discover  from  whence  it  proceeded  ; 
and  venturing  to  pass  behind  the 
deis,  she  beheld  a  faint  light  gleam- 
ing through  an  apperture  in  the  arras, 
she  started  at  a  sight  so  unexpected, 
for  it  convinced  her,  but  too  strongly, 
ii  2 
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there  where  others,  and  perchance 
enemies,  within  the  tower,  or  that 
some  circumstance  of  fearful  import 
would  attend  their  stay.  "  What 
thus  alarms  you,  lady  Mary  :"  asked 
Margaret,  as  she  raised  her  eyes,  to 
the  pallid  countenance  of  her  com- 
panion, "  sure  we  have  passed  such 
hours  of  late,  as  should  have  taught 
you  a  contempt  for  dangers.' ! 

"  Ah  !  pardon  me,  my  Queen," 
replied  the  maid,  "  say  rather,  it  lias 
utterly  overthrown  the  little  courage 
that  I  once  possessed." 

'•  Nay ;  but  on  what  do  you  still 
gaze  with  such  apparent  fear  ]  trust 
me,  in  time  you  will  teach  me  to  be  a 
coward  also."  Mary,  motioning  to 
her  to  speak  lower,  pointed  towards 
the  place  from  whence  the  light  pro- 
ceeded, and  at  that  moment  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps  near,  that 
seemed  to  tread  with  caution  :  for  an 
instant  even  Margaret  paused,   but, 
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as  if  arming   herself  with   desperate 
resolution,  rose  from  the    table,  and 
gathering  her  flowing    mantle  round 
her,  took  the  dim  lamp  and  declared 
her  determination,  rather  to  explore 
the    cause,    than    pass   the  night   in 
doubt    and    inquietude.      Vain    was 
every  argument  that  Mary  urged  to 
dissuade  her    from   the    adventurous 
undertaking  so   fraught  with  danger 
to  her  person  ;  unheedful  of  them  she 
approached   the  place,  and  drawing 
back  the  half-decayed  arras,  beheld 
a  door  of  fretted  brass,  that  gave  her 
entrance  to  the  chapel  of  the   man- 
sion, around  whose  walls  were  placed 
the  monuments  of  a  long  line  of  noble 
ancestry,  now  mouldering  into  dust. 
Long  it  was  since  any  use  had  been 
made  of  it,  yet  each  distinctly  heard  a 
hasty  step  pass  through  the  long  drawn 
aisles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  light 
receded  from  them  ;   Margaret  paused 
irresolute,  she  seemed  to  fear  lest  her 
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unhallowed  steps  were  trespa 
upon  forbidden  ground,  she  cast 
eyes  around  her,  all  was  oi 
continued  scene  of  melancholy  and 
gloom,  the  long  deserted  stalls  of  the 
knights  were  covered  with  dust,  and 
fragments  of  stone  cornices,  which,  in 
their  fall,  had  beaten  to  the  ground 
many  a  ponderous  piece  of  armour, 
and  the  high'  hung  banners  rustled 
above  their  heads,  as  the  faint  current 
of  air  agitated  them  to  and  fro,  wjiile 
the  long  casements  shook  on  every  side, 
"  we  will  retire/'  said  Margaret  ir- 
resolutely, as  her  hand  rested  on  the 
massy  door,  and  her  whole  attitude 
bespoke  unusual  awe,  "  but  see  the 
taper  moves  again!  ha!  save  me, 
what  was  that  ?  retire  !  retire  !"  some- 
thing unseen  rushed  past,  and  struck 
her  on  the  face  with  violence ;  at  the 
moment  that  a  female  voice,  w  '. 
accents  were  allured  to  woe,  ex- 
claimed, with  a  heavy  sigh  that  seem- 
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ed  to  rend  the  heart  that  uttered  it, 
Almighty  Heaven,  and  is  it  then  de- 
creed, that  even  here  1  shall  not  rest 
in  peace ;  a  door  closed  heavily,  that 
echoed  through  the  sainted  dome,  and 
the  light  was  seen  no  more.  "  Yes, , 
by  the  Holy  Virgin"  exclaimed  the 
Queen,  Ci  thy  woes,  sad  wanderer, 
thy  nightly  wanderings  shall  hence- 
forth for  me  be  sacred  ;  never  again 
shall  Margaret  dare  with  impious  cu- 
riosity, to  pry  into  the  mysteries  that 
are  decreed  by  heaven  to  rest  un- 
known. She  closed  the  door,  and 
drew  the  half-fainting  Mary  to  a  seat 
beside  the  hearth,  where  sad  necessity 
alone  had  power  to  make  them  pass 
the  weary  night  ;  while  Phillip,  who 
soon  after  entered,  Slept  with  his  un- 
sheathed courtle-axe  upon  the  foot- 
steps of  the  de'is. 
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M  We  will  depart  from  hence  soon  as 
to-morrow  dawns/'  said  Margaret, 
anxious  to  afford  some  degree  of  hope 
to  a  bosom  which  it  seemed  totally  to 
have  bade  adieu  to  ;  but,  alas  !  Mary 
too  visibly  perceived  tlie  disappoint- 
ment that  must  be  the  attendant  of 
its  indulgence  ;  and  the  grey  sickly 
dawn  of  the  morning,  as  it  gleamed 
over  the  pallid  countenance  of  her 
royal  mistress,  did  but  serve  to  con- 
firm the  idea,  that  a  severe  indisposi- 
tion would  prove  the  consequence  of 
her  fatigues. 

Stretched  on  a  lowlv  couch,  with- 
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out  one  attendant,  lay  the  once  as-- 
piling  and  haughty  Margaret  of 
Anjou  ;  while  Lady  Mary,  attended 
by  the  peasant,  Philip,  took  once 
more  the  well-remembered  way  to- 
wards the  Priory,  that  had  been  once 
the  tranquil  abode  of  her  infant 
years,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  the 
Abbess  to  send  some  proper  convey- 
ance to  bring  the  Queen  to  the 
sanctuary  of  their  holy  shrine. 

How  little  did  her  heart,  unprac- 
tised in  the  unsocial  feelings  of  the 
interested,  imagine  that  one  who  had 
devoted  her  days  to  the  performance 
of  charitable  and  religious  duties, 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  what 
conduct  to  pursue ;  unconscious  of 
the  length  of  the  way,  she  hastened 
onward  ;  and  as  she  entered  beneath 
the  low  browed  cloisters,  her  bosom 
swelled  with  pleasure  and  delight; 
as  docs  the  youthful  warriors,  who, 
after  wandering  many  a  tedious  year, 
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in  some  far  distant  land,  at  length 
returns  with  rapture  to  the  long  de- 
serted home,  of  his  loved  friends  and 
kindred,  from  which  he  fondly  hopes 
to  part  no  mure. 

The  venerable  portress,  Sister  Ben- 
trice,  the  same  who  held  that  oc- 
cupation when  iirst  she  entered  a 
little  infant,  beneath  their  holy  gates, 
needed  not  twice  to  hear  her  well 
remembered  name  repeated,  ere  in 
her  aged  hand  she  led  the  beauteous 
pilgrim  to  the  Abbess,  from  whom 
Mary  flattered  herself  with  a  no  less 
cordial  welcome. 

Alas!  how  different  was  the  event ; 
the  Dame,  who,  from  the  dignity  of 
her  appointment,  clothed  herself  more 
in  pride  than  meek  humility,  received 
her  with  a  cold  and  distant  air  ;  no 
placed  smile  of  welcome  graced  her 
unbending  brow,  on  which  austerity 
was  strongly  marked  ;  when  Mary, 
raising  her  veil,  discovered  the  well 
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remembered  features  of  one,  who  had 
dared,  in  opposition  to  her  will,  to 
quit  her  holy  house,  for  the  mansion 
of  a  father;  a  crime  then  looked  on 
with  severity,  but  since  her  change  of 
fortune,  with  unrelenting  anger  :  she 
arose  not  from  her  chair,  but  with  a 
voice  of  proud,  yet  assumed,  condes- 
cension, told  her  she  had  permission 
to  approach ;  and  Mary,  in  that  mo- 
ment, feit  how  little  could  be  hoped 
for,  where  she  had  fondly  thought  to 
meet  unlimited  assistance. 

The  fathers  of  Saint  Mary's  Con- 
vent were  the  votaries  of  private  in- 
terest ;  the  rapid  decline  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
failed  not  to  point  out  to  them,  the 
fatal  consequences  that  might  attend 
their  house,  should  York  become 
possessor  of  the  throne;  and  find 
they  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  adverse 
party ;  and  on  the  very  morning 
that   Mary    sought   the   Convent,    it 
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had  been  decided  to  refuse  sanctuary 
to  the  royal  Margaret,  should  she 
solicit  it,  within  their  walls  ;  for  of 
her  shipwreck  on  their  inhospitable 
coast  they  were  not  uninformed,  and 
therefore  looked  on  it  as  an  event  of 
the  greatest  probability. 

"  And  are  you  then,  my  daughter," 
asked  the  ungentle  Abbess,  "  still  so 
infatuated  to  the  cause  of  Lancaster, 
as  to  involve  yourself,  and  this  our 
holy  house  in  the  displeasure  of  the 
Duke  of  York !  The  many  and  event- 
ful ills  that  have  befallen  the  fortunes 
of  your  family,  since  you  so  rashly 
left  us,  might,  1  should  have  thought, 
have  made  some  alteration  in  your 
sentiments. " 

"  My  sentiments  are  not  accustomed 
to  change  with  every  tide  of  fortunes' 
favours,  Lady  ;  yours  have,  I  find, 
been  more  accommodating/ '  replied 
the  Lady  Mary,  whose  eyes,  but  little 
used  to  the  glance  of  sarcasm,  fully 
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expressed  how  well  she  knew  how  to 
estimate  the  prudence  of  the  Abbess, 
and  the  extent  of  friendship  she  had 
to  expect,  from  one  who,  while 
prosperity  surrounded  her,  had  been 
so  truly  liberal  in  professions. 

Although  the  disappointed  Mary 
met  with  no  tender  sympathizing 
bosom  to  inspire  her  with  a  single 
wish  to  linger,  even  for  a  moment's 
space,  within  the  Convent,  yet  many 
an  anxious  hour  took  its  diurnal 
course  e'er  she  again  repassed  its 
massy  gates.  The  fathers,  well  aware 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  Mar- 
garet's place  of  retreat,  with  very 
little  ceremony  informed  her,  that  it 
was  a  duty  which  she  owed  to  the 
church  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  it,  in  order,  as  they  said,  that 
they  might  pay  the  reverence  that 
was  due  to  her,  but  in  reality  for 
very  different  motives  ;  and  such  as 
Mary  did  not  want  for  penetration  to 
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discern  and  guard  against,  by  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  the  demand  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
they  had  recourse  to  means  they 
deemed  infallible;  namely,  that  her 
own  liberty  must  be  abridged,  till 
she  thought  proper  to  avow  what 
they  desired  to  be  informed  of. 

Musing  and  sad  the  gentle  mourner 
heeded  not  the  flight  of  time,  and  al- 
ready did  the  shades  of  evening  begin 
to  spread  along  the  wide  expanded 
horizon  :  she  sat  retired  against  the 
side  of  the  dimly  painted  casement ; 
her  cheek  reclined  upon  her  snowy 
arm,  and  her  eyes  bent  upon  the 
chequered  floor,  when  a  soft  rustling 
amongst  the  Cyprus  branches,  that 
surrounded  it,  awakened  her  atten- 
tion, and  as  she  raised  her  eyes,  she 
saw  a  youthful  maid,  whose  habit 
spoke  her  of  some  holy  sisterhood, 
who  motioned,  with  her  hand,  she 
must  be   cautious,  put    through    the 
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bars  a  little  billet,  and  hastily  retired 
into  the  thickest  part  of  the  gardens  : 
while  Mary,  interested  by  the  sin- 
gularity of  her  conduct,  delayed  not 
for  a  moment  to  peruse  the  contents, 
which  were  as  follows: — "Would 
you  escape  the  most  severe  persecu- 
tions, leave  your  apartment  by  means 
of  the  lattice  on  the  eastern  side  ;  and 
meet  me  an  hour  hence  beneath  the 
palm  tree,  should  you  be  irresolute 
the  opportunity  will  return  no  more  ; 
the  Abbess  is  your  foe  :  your  quitting 
the  Priory,  when  heiress  to  the  wealth 
of  De  la  Pole,  made  her  become  so ; 
nor  is  she  of  a  temper  to  forgive, 

Fa revv  ell  and  fail  not." 

Carefully  did  the  maid  deposit  in 
her  bosom  this  unhoped  for  proof  of 
friendship  ;  and  much  she  ruminated 
in  her  mind,  to  whose  kind  hand  she 
owed  it,  till  the  clocl^  gave  the  wel- 
come signal  for  her  to   depart ;  and 
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joyfully  did  she  obey  its  summons, 
through  almost  deprived  of  power  to 
do  so,  by  the  apprehension  of  detec- 
tion ;  the  Well  remembered  spot  was 
not  far  distant,  where  oft  times  when 
a  child,  she  played  ;  and  faithful  to 
the  minute,  the  fair  nun  waited  be* 
arrival  there,  with  a  smile  of  un- 
dissembled  pleasure.  "Ah!  tell  me," 
exclaimed  Mary,  taking  her  extended 
hand,  "  to  what  benevolent  stranger 
am  I  indebted  for  such  wonderful 
kindness  :" 

"Can  Catharine  be  a  stranger  in 
the  wall  of  Saint  Marys,"  replied  the 
Nun,  u  who  was  at  Walsinghain, 
honoured  with  the  title  of  your 
friend/' 

"  Ah  !  pardon,  my  gentle  sister," 
she  cried,  "  my  momentary  forge tf  ul- 
ness,  how  very  little  could  1  hope,  I 
had  such  a  friend  so  near  me;  but 
sav,  whence  is  it  that  vou  are  at 
Monmouth  V 
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"  Of  that  I  will  inform  you,  as 
we  walk  ;  we  have  no  time  to  lose  : 
but  first,  your  follower,  the  young 
peasant,  is  safe  departed  hence  ;  you 
start,  but  there  is  no  cause  for  fear ; 
he  has  discovered  nothing,  though  no 
means  were  left  untried  to  tempt  his 
honesty ;  and  I  have  happily  found 
the  means  to  send  him  from  the  Priory 
before  their  threats  had  forced  him  to 
betray  the  Queers  abode ;  which, 
trust  me,  you  will  henceforth  have 
much  cause  to  keep  concealed  ;  the 
friends  of  York  are  but  too  powerful 
here,  and  much  I  fear  the  sanctuary's 
self  would  lack  regard  ;  soft  turn  we 
to  the  left — I  hear  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps near  at  hand/' 

"  Ah  !  gentle  Catharine,  will  not 
this  friendship,  shewn  to  me,"  said 
Mary,  with  a  look  01  gratitude, 
"  draw  on  yourself  the  stern  resent- 
ment of  the  superiors  T" 

"  I  fear  not  that  they  will  discover 
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it,"  she  answered*  "or  if  they- should 
the  Abbess  claims  no  power  over  me  ; 
some  circumstances  relative  to  our 
house  have  brought  me  hither,  and 
will  perchance  detain  me  yet  some 
days;  those  once  adjusted,  I  return 
to  Walsingham  ;  where,  if  our  sove- 
reign would  condescend,  she  might,  I 
am  sure,  have  honorable  welcome  and 
protections' ' 

A  little  wicket,  of  which  Catharine 
had  ibund  the   means  to  obtain  the 
key,  soon  brought  them,   by  an   un- 
frequented pathway,  to  the  clwmber 
of  the  portress,  who    had  previously 
promised   the   gentle  nun,  to    aid  in 
the    necessary    flight    of  Lady  Mary; 
already  they  had  passed  the  cloisters  : 
and  Beatrice  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
leasing the  fair  captive,  when,  looking 
through  tlur  grate,  they  behold  Father 
Saint  Nicolas,  in   earnest  coversatiori 
with  a  man  of  noble  mien,    who  lean- 
ing on   his  glittering  sword,  without 
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the  gates,  seemed,  to  make  a  warm 
solicitation  for  some  much  desired 
boon.  <s  I  tell  thee  son,"  replied  the 
priest,  "  I  cannot  grant  thy  suite  ;  the 
maid  thou  seekest  for  does  not  rest 
within  our  walls,  or  if  she  did,  trust 
me,  to  you  1  think,  we  should  not 
yield  her." 

66  Your  ill  opinion  father,  injures 
me,  and  does  your  charity  but  little 
credit ;  yet  let  me  obtain  some  parly 
with  the  lady,  for  well  1  know  (your 
pardon  for  the  freedom  of  my  speech 
if  it  offends)  she  is  within  the  convent. 
My  business  principally  concerns  our 
Queen,  whose  residence,  if  fame  say 
true,  is  not  far  distant:  can  you  inform 
me  of  it  ?" 

"  I  cannot,  son,  and  do  entreat  that 
you  will  take  your  leave;  the  hour 
of  vespers  calls  me  hence ;  farewell  ! 
and  peace  be  with  you."  The  friar, 
with  little  courtesy,  retired  into  the 
convent,     and  the   stranger,    with  a 
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lingering  step,     reluctantly   pursued 
his  way. 

"  Know  you  the  name  of  that  young 
Knight/'  asked  Catharine,  who  had 
remained  with  Mary  at  a  distance, 
while  Beatrice  listened  to  the  confer- 
ence between  the  stranger  and  the 
father  Saint  Nicholas,  (c  I  fear  me  he 
designs  the  Queen  no  good." 

"  1  fear  so  too/'  replied  the  aged 
dame,  "  for,  as  he  left  the  gate,  I 
heard  him  say  that  there  were  many 
brave  and  gallant  gentlemen,  who 
would  not  cease  from  their  endeavors 
to  discover  her ;  but  may  the  Holy 
Virgin  disappoint  their  purpose." 

"  Amen  !  good  Beatrice,"  answered 
Catharine,  crossing  her  bosom  with 
unfeigned  devotion,  "  but  say,  which 
way  must  we  attempt  the  escape  of 
this  fair  maid,  for  should  she  meet 
these  rovers,  the  event  might  be  most' 
unfortunate  for  the  noble  Margaret." 

Beatrice,  after  in    vain  exhausting 
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her  rhetorick  to  prevail  on  Mar}'  to 
continue  with  the  holy  sisterhood,  con- 
ducted her  to  a  private  postern,  which 
opened  into  the  forest,  where,  com- 
mending her  to  the  protection  of  the 
saints,  she  bade  her  farewell,  and, 
with  the  holy  sister  Catharine,  repaired 
to  the  chapel,  in  order,  by  their  ap- 
pearance at  vespers,  to  prevent  sus- 
picion, when  the  flight  of  the  fair 
fugitive  should  be  discovered  by  the 
Lady  Abbess. 

Scarcely  had  Mary  turned  the  last 
projecting  buttress  of  the  convent's 
walls,  before  she  beheld  a  youthful 
cavalier,  who,  with  folded  arms 
walked  slowly  onward  at  a  little 
distance,  and  who,  by  his  murray 
coloured  hat  and  plumes  of  white, 
she  knew  to  be  the  cavalier,  of  whose 
figure  she  had  an  imperfect  view  from 
the  grate,  while  he  conversed  with 
father  St.  Nicholas;  his  face  she  had 
not  seen,  yet  in  hi*  air,  and  the  man- 
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ner  his  of  gait,  there  was  something 
that  struck  her  as  being  one  she  had 
seen  before,  but  the  evening  already 
was  too  far  advanced  to  render  objects 
any  longer  perfectly  distinct,  and  be- 
fore he  had  observed  her,  she  struck 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  embow- 
ering forest,  and  wrapping  her  flow- 
ing veil  more  closely  round  her,  pur- 
sued her  lonely  way  uninterrupted  ; 
though  often,  as  she  passed  along,  her 
eye,  through  the  interwoven  branches, 
could  mark  the  course  of  a  gay  troop 
of  gallant  cavaliers,  who,  as  she  judged 
by  their  appearance,  and  sentences 
that  sometimes  reached  her  ear,  be- 
longed to  the  youthful  Knight  she  had 
shunned  so  cautiously.  As  they  pur- 
sued the  road  leading  directly  from 
the  Priory,  she  heard  the  name  of 
Margaret  joined  to  most  earnest  vows 
to  discover  her  retreat,  yet  though 
each  moment  trembling  with  fear  or' 
being   found   so  near,   she  was  com- 
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pellet!  to  follow  the   route  they  led, 
for  she  had  no  means  to  find  her  way 
through   the  untrodden   parts  of  the 
forest,  than  by   the  assistance   of  the 
torches  which  their    pages  bore  aloft, 
whose    glaring   blaze,    darting   occa- 
sionally  through    the  gloom,  assisted 
the  affrighted  wanderer,  for  dark  and 
and  dreary  was   the  night,  when  she 
with    wearied  yet   with  joyful   steps, 
repassed  the  drawbridge  of  the  tower 
of  Monmouth,  and  crossing  the    bar- 
bican entered  the   inner  courts  :    the 
pleasure  that  her  return,   (even  though 
she  brought  no  welcome  tidings)  would 
afford  to  her  noble  mistress,  had  made 
her  hitherto  think  but  lightly  of  dan- 
ger,  but  she  recollected  the    figure, 
which,    on   the    evening  before,  they 
had  seen  flit  through   the  collonade, 
as  they  entered  the  gateway,  and  she 
paused   involuntarily,    fearful   of  en- 
countering   it    alone,    "  who    passes 
there/ '  demanded  a  voice  from  within. 
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She  answered  not  :  "is  it  the  Ladj 
Mary  ?"  asked  the  same  unseen  per- 
son. 

-"  Ah  Philip,  or  do  I  mistake/9  she 
answered,  "  is  it  not  ?" 

tc  Your  servant,  ever,  lady,"  said  the 
peasant,  advancing  from  a  door  way 
near  her,  where  he  had  stood  con- 
cealed. 

' '  How  fa  res  o  n  r  toy  a  1  mist  re  ss  ? ' ' 
asked  the  gentle  dame. 

"  Would  1  could  answer — well,"  he 
cried,  "  yet  her  high  spirit  lets  her 
not  complain  ;  much  she  regrets  your 
absence,  and  1  had  stolen  forth  in 
order  to  watch  round  the  walls,  in 
hopes  some  happy  "chance  might  j  ef 
conduct  you  hither." 

"  Accept  my  thanks,  and  let  us 
hasten  to  the  council  chamber, — this 
is   the  way,   I  think." 

"  Would  you  but  be  prevailed  on, 
Lady,  to  pass  through  the  chapel,  you 
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should,  I  think,  find  it  more  agreea- 
ble/' replied  the  peasant. 

"  Why  think  you  so,  good  youth  ?" 
asked  Mary,  who  then  remarked  the 
extreme  agitation  of  his  voice  and 
manner. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  then,  Lady," 
he  answered,  "  the  form  which  but 
last  night  misled  the  Lord  of  War- 
wick's followers  beneath  these  frown- 
ing arches  ?" 

"  Ah  no,  I  have  not :  but  say,  good 
Philip,  has  it  again  appeared  ?" 

"  Twice,  since  the  setting  of  the 
radiant  sun,  while  here  I  waited  until 
the  shades  of  darkness  might  favor  my 
approach  towards  the  Priory,  it  has, 
at  distance,  crossed  my  sight, and  may, 
perchance,  affright  your  gentle  na- 
ture." 

Doubt  and  alarm  arose  within  the 
bosom  of  Mary  ;  yet  how  could  she 
suspect  the  youthful  peasant  of  har- 
bouring designs  against  their  safety ;  it 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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was  at  once  to  reward  his  zealous  sor 
vices  with  ingratitude ;  but  still  it 
was  strange  for  what  purpose  should 
he  urge  her  to  venture  through  a 
place  which  he  never  had  himself  ex- 
plored. While  thus  she  paused,  irre- 
solute for  a  moment,  the  mingled 
sound  of  many  voices  echoed  along 
the  avenues :  the  youth  that  instant 
seized  her  unresisting  hand,  and,  while 
in  the  other  he  brandished  his  broad 
courtie-axe,  conducted  her  across  a 
noble  corridor,  at  the  further  end  of 
which  a  flight  of  marble  steps  led 
them  to  a  magnificent  and  spacious 
gallery,  through  which,  with  many 
impediments,  from  the  very  deranged 
state  of  the  once  fair  furniture,  they 
at  length  entered,  by  a  small  pointed 
door  of  got  hie  construction,  into  the 
chantry  of  the  chapel,  where  she,  the 
night  before,  had  bren  with  theQueen. 
11  J\ow  we  are  safe,"  exclaimed  the 
youth,    as  he    made    fast    the    door 
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through  which  they  had  entered,  and 
consigned  the  shining  weapon  to  its 
scabbard;  "  your  pardon,  Lady,  but 
the  necessity  of  the  moment  admitted 
not  of  ceremony." 

"  Waste  them  not  now  youth,"  she 
replied,  "but  lead  towards  the  Queen ; 
if,  as  it  seems,  you  are  instructed  in 
the  way." 

"  Along  that  aisle,  where  the  broad 
moon  beam  rests  on  yonder  monument, 
conducts  us  towards  the  council  cham- 
ber.— Ha  ! — soft,  what  gentle  maid 
comes  hither  ?  By  my  soul  it  is  the 
same  fair  form  that  fled  before  the 
cavaliers. — Nay,  fear  not  Lady  Mary, 
lean  upon  my  arm,  1  will  speak  to 
it.  Ha  !  she  sees  and  flies  :  mother  of 
God,  forgive  our  sins,  it  is  a  spirit : 
Lady  do  not  faint."  With  difficulty 
did  he  raise  his  fair  companion,  who, 
overcame  with  terror,  had  sunk  beside 
him,  and  appeared  almost  stiffening 
in  stone  :  encircled  in  his  arms  he  bore 
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her  towards  the  door  adjoining  to  the 
council  chamber,  to  which  the  chearful 
blaze  upon  the  hearth,  that  glimmered 
through  the  apertures,  directed  him. 

Her  pallid  form  strongly  excited  the 
concern  of  her  anxious  mistress,  to 
whom,  when  sufficiently  recovered, 
she  spoke  of  her  fainting,  merely  as 
the  consequence  of  fatigue,  and  wholly 
suppressed  the  s,tory  of  her  adventure 
in  the  chapel,  nor  did  her  guarded 
n  tongue  speak  of  the  voices  she  had 
heard  in  the  collonade,  for  well  she 
knew  that  Margaret,  though  she  knew 
not  how  to  fear  in  the  fields  of  war, 
yielded,  in  common  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  times,  most  implicit  faith 
in  supernatural  agency,  nor  was  her 
terror  inferior  to  that  she  herself  ex- 
perienced, whenever  the  fair  spectre 
obtruded  on  her  too  retentive  memory. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  Queen 
was  too  much  interested  in  her  recital 
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of  the  inhospitable  treatment  she  had 
met  with  from. the  Abbess  of  St.  Mary, 
to  ask  the  cause  that  brought  her 
through  the  chapel  ;  but  Mary  heeded 
much  the  conduct  of  young  Philip, 
whose  unusual  restlessness  of  soul  was 
evident  in  every  action;  and  his  ex- 
pression seemed  to  glow  far  more 
with  the  generous  and  ardent  spirit 
of  a  soldier,  than  with  the  humility  o,f 
a  peasant's  humble  life,  while  he  spoke 
with  indignant  resentment  of  the  re- 
venge he  hoped  one  day  to  take  upon 
the  haughty  brethren  of  Saint  Mary's 
Priory. 

Far  different  were  the  sentiments 
this  change  of  manners  caused  in  Mar- 
garet, who  hitherto  had  barely  deigned 
to  notice  the  low  born  follower  of  her 
ill-starred  fortunes;  she  turned  on  him 
the  glance  of  approbation,  applauded 
his  high  spirit,  and  promised  to  advance 
him  to  some  post  of  honor  near  her 
person,  as  soon  as  the  rc-adjudstment 
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of  her  circumstances  should  restore  her 
once  again  to  her  illustrious  station. 

But  Mary  De  la  Pole  felt  in  her 
breast  suspicion  and  surmises,  as  little 
to  his  credit  as  her  repose.  The  con- 
duct of  this  vouni?  stranger  seemed  to 
intimate  some  mystery  that  shunned 
investigation,  nor  could  she  fail  to 
observe  the  crimson  blush  that  dyed 
his  cheek,  when  Margaret  asked  the 
story  of  his  birth;  yet  while  with  the 
Omost  studious  heed  he  evaded  ex- 
planation, he  seemed  to  struggle  with 
contending  pride. 

The  distant  bell,  chiming  the  hour  of 
four,  rolled  heavily  through  the  vacant 
halls,  and  Margaret's  wearied  lids  had 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  sleep,  when 
a  soft  strain  of  heavenly  harmony  broke 
on  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and,  for  a 
moment,  hushed  even  Mary's  palpi- 
tating heart  to  rest ;  it  was  a  hymn  to 
the  Holy  Virgin,  and  sung  with  a  de- 
gree  of    tenderness    and    meJanc! 
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that  plainly  spoke  the  soul  of  her  that 
utterred  it  was  a  prey  to  hopeless  sorrow 
Mary,  at  every  line,  listened  with  re- 
doubled emotion  :  often  beneath  the 
convent's  sainted  roof  her  tongue, 
with  undissembled  piety,  had  joined 
the  well  remembered  lay,  amidst  the 
guileless  companions  of  her  infant 
hours,  nor  could  she  think  she  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 
"  Surely,"  said  she,  ""they  are  the 
gentle  accents  of  the  fair  Ellen  De 
Courcy  :  hapless  maid  I  too  much,  I 
fear,  thy  lot  was  a  severe  one  ;  but  oh  ! 
may  Heaven  forbid  thy  sainted  spirit 
should  wander  midst  these  lonely  walls, 
a  stranger  to  repose."  The  tear  stood 
in  her  eye  ;  she  meekly  looked  toward 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  but,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  beholding  her  she  had  named, 
drew  close  her  veil,  and  uttered  an  Ave 
Marie  for  the  peace  of  Ellen. 

Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  ren^ 
dered  more  awful  by  the  dead  silence 
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that  reigned  through  the  extended 
chamber,  before  the  same  celestial 
sounds  again  stole  over  her  ear,  and 
every  fear  was  hushed  in  soft  attention. 
Alas!  it  was  but  like  the  flattering  calm 
that  ushers  in  the  storm  to  the  adven- 
turous mariner,  rendering  his  woes 
the  heavier  to  endure.  It  was  the  strife 
of  swords  in  the  hall  below,  that 
placed  in  regular  array,  before  the  eyes 
of  Mary,  the  ruthless  bands  of  York, 
ready  to  seize  the  royal  Margaret. 
A  momentary  pause  ensued,  loudly 
she  called  on  Phillip,  but  he  came  not; 
again  she  called,  but  the  soun  Is  of  con- 
tention drowned  her  voice.  Margaret, 
awakened  with  her  cries,  started  from 
her  couch  and  asked  the  cause,  while, 
gathering  courage  from  alarm,  she  un- 
closed the  folding  doors  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chamber,  and,  from  the  balus- 
trades of  the  corridor,  looked  down  into 
the  hall,  where  she  beheld  Phillip 
brandishing,  in  his   upraised  arm,  an 
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unsheathed  dagger,  while,  as  a  torch, 
that  lay  burning  on  the  pavement, 
flashed  in  his  face,  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  indignant  rage,  and  his  firm  port 
rather  bespoke  [the  warrior  of  renown, 
than  one  of  lowly  birth ;  raising  his 
eyes,  he  caught  the  form  of  Mary,  and 
motioning  with  his. hand  for  her  to  re- 
tire, the  person  with  whom  he  was  con- 
tending availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  seek  security  in  flight.'  Phillip 
turned,  and  marked  the  course  he  took, 
and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the  towering 
falcon,  when  he  pursues  the  quarry, 
darted  like  lightning  on  his  flying  foe, 
and,  wrestling  for  superiority,  receded 
from  the  hall,  while  Mary,  with  a 
trembling  heart,  retired  to  ponder  on 
the  singular  scene  she  knew  not  how 
to  comprehend. 

It  was  not  until    some  hours  after 
day,  that   he    re-appeared  with   some 
provisions,  which  he  had,  he  said,  been 
15 
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to  procure  from  a  neighbouring  village  ; 
but  spoke  not  concerning  the  adven- 
ture in  the  hall  on  the  preceding  night  j 
but  replied  briefly,  upon  being  ques- 
tioned, that  some  one,  in  the  habit  of 
a  monk,  had,  at  that  late  hour,  entered 
the  ball,  from  a  small  gallery  hitherto 
unobserved,  that  led  into  the  corridor, 
near  thai  of  the  chamber  they  occupied, 
hovering  near  which  he  had  observed  ; 
but  on  his  questioning  him  concerning 
his  designs,  he  answered  not,  but  strore 
to  find  shelter  in  the  gallery,  which 
he  since  Lad  found  was  connected  with 
the  chapel,  beyond  the  council  cham- 
ber; here,  as  he  followed  him,  the 
stranger  had  found  i  he  means  to  repass 
.him,  and,  rushing  down  the  staircase, 
had  gained  the  bottom,  when  he  seized 
and  stayed  him  ;  on  which,  he  drew  a 
poignard  from  his  garment,  and  seemed 
determined,  rather  than  be  discovered, 
to  encounter  death.  After  they  quitted 
the   hall,    he  said,    the   stranger   had 
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found  means  to  escape,  for  he  apoeared 
perfectly  acquainted  with  every  intri- 
cacy and  outlet  of  the  edifice  :  he  had 
passed  the  night  in  watching,  in  hopes 
he  might  again  discover  him,  but  in 
vain, — he  came  no  more.  He  ex- 
pressed the  most  earnest  desire  that 
neither  the  Queen,  or  Lady  Mary, 
should,  for  some  days,  pass  the  boun- 
daries of  the  council  chamber,  but  as- 
signed no  cause,  and  seized  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  retire. 

Towards  the  close  of  evening,  as 
Mary  sat  revolving  in  her  mind  the 
many  strange  events  she  had  lately 
witnessed,  she  missed  the  bracelet  from 
her  arm,  that  bore  the  minature  of  her 
loved  kinswoman  Gertrude  Mowbray, 
and,  from  her  anxiety  to  recover  it, 
searched,  though  in  vain,  through  every 
part  of  the  chamber;  and,  recollecting 

that  she  might  possibly   have  lost   it 
upon  the  stairs  during  the  night,    went 

hither,  in  order  to  look  for  it.  On  the 
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stone  seat,  that  once  had  been  erected 
for  the  minstrels  of  the  castle,  and  on 
which,  herself  and  Margaret  had  waited 
the  return  of  Phillip,  on  the  night  of 
their  arrival  at  the  tower  of  Monmouth: 
on  this  seat  was  reclined  the  youthful 
peasant,  gazing  so  earnestly  on  some- 
thing in  his  hand,  and  which  she 
judged,  by  the  sparkling  of  jewels,  to 
be  her  bracelet,  that  he  perceived  her 
not,  until,  as  she  turned  to  re-enter 
the  chamber,  and  hoping  to  avoid  his 
knowledge  that  she  observed  him,  he 
raised  his  eyes,  started  in  confusion 
from  his  seat,  and.  consigning  to  his 
bosom  the  glittering  prize,  retired  in 
evident  confusion. 

The  Queen,  on  the  return  of  Lady 
Mary,  told  her,  she  had  been  listening 
during  her  absence,  to  a  voice,  whose 
soothing  sounds  brought  so  forcibly  to 
her  memory  Ellen  De  Courcy,  that 
she  was  almost  tempted,  for  a  moment, 
to  believe  that  it  could  be  no  one  but 
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herself  who  uttered  them,  cc  and  had 
it  not  been,"  said  she,  te  for  the'remem- 
brance  of  the  awful  scene  we  witnessed 
there,  I  think  I  should  have  ventured 
into  the  chapel,  for  thence  it  seemed 
to  proceed.  Once,  too,  I  even  thought 
I  heard  her  footsteps,  and  oft  a  heavy 
sigh  broke  on  my  ear;  your  entrance, 
I  believe,  disturbed  the  invisible  min- 
strel, for,  at  the  echo  of  the  doors,  as 
they  closed  after  you,  the  music  ceased 
abruptly."  Mary  related,  in  her  turn, 
the  hymn  to  which  she  had  listened 
during  the  night,  and  even  then  be- 
lieved she  heard  the  steps  of  some  one 
near ;  but  words  are  wanting  to  des- 
cribe her  terror,  when  the  heavy  doors 
of  the  chapel  creaked  on  their  rusted 
hinges,  and,  from  behind  the  Deis, 
darted  the  fair  fragile  form  of  Ellen, 
and  clasped  the  loved  companion  of 
her  youth  to  her  enraptured  bosom. 

It  was  her,  who  in  secret,  dwells  be- 
neath the  once  magnificent  towers  of 
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her  ancestors,  unknowing  and  un- 
known by  any  one,  save  only  one 
young  maid,  who  shared  her  fortunes, 
and  often,  favourer]  by  the  night,  ad- 
ventured forth  to  gain  such  provisions 
as  the  bounty  of  the  neighbouring 
convents  dispensed,  without  enquiry, at 
their  gates,  to  those  who  sought  their 
aid  ;  the  habit  of  a  monk  disguised  her, 
and  eluded  all  suspicion,  and  the  few 
peasants  who  had  sometimes  marked 
her,  with  fearful  astonishment,  hovering 
at  twilight  round  the  ruins,  conjec- 
tured that  she  was  deprived  of  reason, 
or,  for  some  sin  committed  against  the 
holy  church,  condemned  for  penance 
to  that  sad  abode,  where  no  foot  ever 
ventured  to  pursue  her  ;  for,  amongst 
the  poor  unlettered  villagers,  it  was 
believed  that  many  a  restless  spirit 
were  destined,  for  some  dark  deeds,  yet 
unatoned  for,  to  wander  for  a  lengthed 
space  of  years  on  this  unhallowed  earth. 
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there  made  their  sad  and  nightly  ex- 
piation: carefully  did  the  credulous 
maid  remark  the  dismal  tale  told  round 
the  Christmas  fire  by  her  grandam,  and 
shunned  the  path  way  leading  to  the 
tower ;  the  village  boys  listened  with 
fear  and  wonder,  and  ceased  to  waste 
the  hour  beneath  its  frowning  walls: 
while  Adama,  made  secure  by  their 
credulity,  often  left  their  solitary 
abode  to  gain  the  means  of  subsistance 
for  her  mistress. 

The  traces  of  afflictions  heavy  hand, 
were  wrote  so  legibly  on  every  beau- 
teous feature,  that  Mary  wept  when 
Ellen's  woe-fraught  form  engaged  her 
eyes,  to  mark  the  rueful  change  that 
two  short  years  had  wrought.  Wrapped 
in  her  mantle  lay  a  young  smiling 
boy,  whose  infantine  graces  she  seemed 
to  contemplate  with  unbounded  love. 
Seating  herself  on  half  of  Mary's  seat, 
beside  the  earth,  she  gaye  him  to  the 
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arms  of  Adama,  who,  with  her  beau- 
teous charge,  retired  to  one  of  the  steps 
beneath  the  canopy,  and  Ellen,  with 
tearful  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  began 
her  tale  of  woe. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 


The  treachery  of  Ulrick  of  Liechten- 
stein, and  the  too  credulous  belief  of 
Count  John,  filled  the  cup  of  sorrow 
for  the  Lady  Ellen.  Early  on  the 
same  evening  that  she  fled,  in  the  habit 
of  a  page,  from  the  mansion  of  the 
former,  her  whole  soul  was  a  prey  to 
jealousy  and  indignation,  and  scorning 
to  owe  to  necessity,  the  hand  that  she 
was  conscious  of  deserving,  she  yielded 
to  their  dictates,  and  dispatched  a  billet 
to  her  Lord,  renouncing  him  for  ever. 
By  some  ill-fated  means,  it  reached  not 
him,  but  the  Lord  Ulrick,  who,  hoping 
by  extremities,   to  wile  the  beauteous 
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fugitive  to  his  arms,  he  wrote,  in  the 
Count's  name,  the  most  insulting  an- 
swer, openly  taxing  her  with  having 
forfeited,  at  once,  his  honor  and  her 
own,  and  threatening  even  her  life 
if  ever  again  her  hated  name  obtruded 
its  unwelcome  sound  upon  his  ear. 

Few  hours  had  elapsed  before  the 
vassals  of  the  Baron  Lichtenstein,  ho- 
vered round  the  lowly  dwelling  that 
afforded  shelter  to  the  wretched  Coun- 
tess :  they  came,  empowered  by  his 
commands,  to  force  her  back  to  his 
palace  ;  but  the  threatning  note  of  her 
husband,  of  which  each  fatal  line  was 
deeply  printed  on  her  tortured  me- 
mory, joined  to  the  hatred  of  the  in- 
sidious Ulrick,  added  new  courage  to 
her  drooping  heart.  Endebted  for  her 
safety  to  an  humble  maid,  she  fled,  at- 
tended only  by  the  youthful  Adama, 
and,  favored  by  fortune,  happily  gained 
the  coast,  and,  in  a  few  days,  landed  on 
the  shores   of  England.       Alas !  how 
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changed  her  views  of  endless  happiness 
since  she  forsook  her  friends  and  native 
land,  and  thought  herself  over  paid 
for  all  in  John  of  Luxembonrg,  who 
now  renounced  her,  for  "  kind  permis- 
sion, gracious  leave,  to  sit  on  his  own 
throne  with  tyrantWilliam's  daughter." 

Pride,  and  the  dread  of  encounter- 
ing the  angry  eye  of  her  justly  offended 
brother,  forbade  her  to  seek  protection 
in  the  train  of  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Her 
aunt,  theDuchess  of  Norfolk,  was,  alas ! 
no  more,  and  the  Duke  dwelled  upon 
the  tented  field.  Where  then  could 
Ellen  shelter  her  woe  fraught  head  so 
happily  as  in  a  convent's  gloom  ;  it  was 
the  place  that  seemed  pointed  out  by 
the  hand  of  Heaven,  tor  estore  peace  to 
her  wounded  spirit,  and  shield  her  fame 
fiom  envy's  cruel  pity. 

Clad  in  an  humble  pilgrim's  homely 
garb,  the  gentle  Countess  took  her 
weary  way  towards  the  holy  gates  of 
Saint   Mary's   Priory  -,  nor  even  then 
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did  the  faithful  Adama  refuse  to  be  the 
partner  of  her  lot.  With  looks  of  undis- 
sembled  native  innocence  she  told  her 
sorrowing  tale,  but  the  ancient  Abbess, 
Dame  Elizabeth,  devoted  to  the  rigid 
rules  of  a  monastic  life,  forgot  that  vir- 
tue's self,  unattended  by  her  handmaid, 
charity,  is  little  more  than  name  shrunk, 
with  pious  zeal,  from  the  unoffend- 
ing Ellen,  and,  after  saying  in  the  most 
mortifying  terms  of  feigned  compas- 
sion, that  John  of  Luxembourg  was 
now  the  wedded  Lord  of  the  Count 
Conrad's  sister,  the  Lady  Hermanfride, 
hinted  that  her  continuance  at  the  Pri- 
ory must  be  short,  lest  it  should  cast  a 
blemish  on  the  sisterhood. 

The  native  dignity  of  theDeCourcv's 
did  not  so  faintly  dawn  in  Ellen's  breast, 
as  to  brook  with  tame  submission  the 
imputation  of  dishonor,  or  sue  to  her, 
whose  tongue  had  dared  presume  to 
acuse  her,  even  obliquely,  of  disgracing 
her  noble  race;  with  a  mind  torn  with 
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added  anguish,  though  her  tongue  ut- 
tered not  the  accents  of  complaint,  she 
quitted  their  inhospitable  roof,  and, 
in  the  ruined  mansion  of  her  exiled 
father,  sought  for  that  oblivion  from 
the  world,  which  could  alone  secure  her 
from  its  insults.  There  the  contested 
fatal  title  of  Countess  of  Luxembourg 
was  spoken  of  no  more  ;  but  the  patient 
Ellen  wept  away  the  slowly  passing 
hours,  until  one  bright  chearing  ray 
gleamed  on  her  gloomy  fortunes,  when 
first,  in  happy  hour,  the  infant  heir  of 
the  Count  John  smiled  in  his  mother's 
face,  unconscious  of  her  miseries. 

Twice  had  the  hoary  hand  of  winter 
swept  with  icy  hand  the  lofty  woods  of 
Monmouth's  wide  domain,  since  Ellen 
left  the  stately  residence  of  Lichten- 
stein,  to  shroud  her  beauties  in  the  un- 
frequented waste,  nor  in  that  time  had 
any  intruding  footstep  disturbed  her 
peaceable  possession  of  the  ruined  pile, 
until,  as  she  walked  to  enjoy  the  even- 
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nig  breeze  within  the  courts,   as    was 
her  frequent  custom,  the  followers  of 
Warwick  surprised  the  lovely  mourner. 
What  wonder  if  she,  who  had  such  pe- 
rilous cause  for  fear,  should  shun   the 
face  of  man,  and    dread   to  meet,    in 
every  one,  the   minister  of  the  Lord 
John's    revenge.        Her    eager    flight, 
evincing  the   desire    of   concealment, 
awakened  curiosity  and   keen  pursuit: 
her  superior  knowledge  of  the  building 
assisted   her  escape,  but  the  soothing 
idea  of  security  was  no  more,  for   the 
noises  within   the  tower  painfully  con- 
vinced her  there  were  other  inhabitants 
beside  herself  and  Adama,  whom   fear 
into  erruption  prevented  from  making 
her  usual  progress  to  the  convent. 

"  Last  night,"  continued  Ellen,  "  not- 
withstanding all  our  care,  our  little 
stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted,  and 
Adama  resolved  to  encounter  every 
danger,  and  adventure  forth  -,  since  the 
evening  on  whien  I    was  alarmed    by 
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the  Earl  of  Warwick's  cavaliers,  I  had 
never  dared  to  enter  the  colonade,  until 
last  night,  when  the  first  object  that 
met  my  sight  was  a  young  peasant, 
who  was  apparently  upon  some  dis- 
covery, that  he  much  awakened  my 
fears,  though,  truth  to  say,  he  seemed 
as  anxious  to  shun  observation  as  my- 
self. 

'•  It  was,  however,  impossible  to 
think  of  suffering  Adama  to  expose 
herself  to  the  danger  of  passing  that 
way,  and  I  returned  to  consult  with 
her  upon  some  means  of  security  :  she 
beckoned  me  with  caution  to  approach 
the  casement,  whose  very  considerable 
elevation,  rendered  it  but  little  proba- 
ble we  should  be  observed  by  those  with- 
out, when  we  perceived  a  man,  who 
stood  at  distance,  as  if  contemplating 
with  admiration  the  stupendous  height 
of  the  stately  edifice,  motioning  to  his 
companions  to  take  notice  of  our  sha- 
dows, which   were,   no  doubt,  faintly 
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one  of  the  innumerable  bats,  who  made 
their  undisturbed  residence,  for  many 
a  rolling  year,  within  the  fretted  roof, 
and  being  attracted  by  her  hght)  had 
flown  towards  it. 

"  Here  as  we  sat,"  said  Ellen,  whom 
Margaret  requested  to  pursue  her  iale, 
each  in  her  own  sad  breast  revolving 
many  an  anxious  thought  that  neither 
of  them  dared  to  give  utterance,  the 
light  of  torches  flashed  through  the 
high,  emblazoned  lattices,  and  shewed 
the  numerous  sepulchral  shrines  that 
held  the  honoured  relics  of  my  ances- 
tors, with  awful  solemnity;  softly  we 
unclosed  the  weighty  casement,  and 
leaning  over  their  heads  in  breathless 
fear,  witnessed,  unknown,  the  melan- 
choly scenes  that  passed  below.  With 
slow  and  solemn  steps,  a  train  of  virgins 
followed  a  sable  bier,  round  to  the 
spot  where  we  had  seen  the  graves 
made  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening. 

«!  The  funeral  dirge  was   chaunted 
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by  the  priests  of  St.  Benedicts,  and  I 
beard  the  names  of  the  once  fair  Agatha 
De  Roussilon,  and  the  amiable  Lady 
Morley,  pronounced,  aloud,  as  the  clos- 
ing earth  entomed  their  lifeless  forms 
within  her  clay-cold  bosoni." 

Margaret  lamented  much  the  ill- 
fated  destiny  of  her  attendants,  and 
most  sincerely  mourned  ;  many  more, 
who  had  all  too  probably  met  the  same 
.sad  fate,  nor  did  Mary  refuse,  even  to 
her  rival,  the  tribute  of  a  pitying  sigh; 
while  she  praised,  with  pious  fervor, 
the  power  that  had  preserved  her  from 
the  pelting  of  the  pityless  storm.  Here 
Philip  entered,  he  gazed  with  momen- 
tary wonder  on  the  strangers,  and  re- 
joiced to  find  that  the  Queen  and  Lady 
Mary  enjoyed,  in  some  degree,  the 
blessings  of  society;  he  seemed  par- 
ticularly interested  in  finding  that  it 
was  Adama  who  had,  the  night  before, 
appeared  upon  the  staircase,  for  he  had 
K  2 
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imagined  it  to  be  some  one  who  came 
with  ill  intention  towards  the  Queen, 
and  more  than  once,  in  his  own 
thoughts,  had  accused  the  brethren  of 
St.  Mary's  Priory  of  having  discovered 
her  abode,  and  said  that,  in  his  endea- 
vours to  examine  the  edifice,  in  order 
to  place  the  ladies  in  all  possible  secu- 
rity, he  had  been  well  convinced  that 
somebody  inhabited  a  part  of  it,  that 
he  had  deemed  their  safety  very  doubt- 
ful, and  having,  in  the  evening  beheki 
the  bier  placed  in  a  small  apartment 
near  the  hall,  he  had  determined  to 
spare  the  Lady  Mary  the  knowledge 
of  a  circumstance  so  painful,  by  in- 
ducing her  to  enter  through  the  cha- 
pel. 

With  such  a  modest  ingenuity  did 
he  relate  the  tale,  that  Mary  began  to 
blame  herself  for  having  doubted  him, 
but  the  bracelet  returned  to  her  me- 
mory, "  yet  it  is  impossible,"  said 
she,    as   he    retired,     "  his   manners 
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do  not  bespeak  a  mind  that  could  be 
tempted  by  wealth." 

"Know  you  that  youth?"  asked  El- 
len, as  he  retired. 

"  But  as  a  generous  stranger,  to  whom 
I  am  very  much  indebted,"  replied  her 
gentle  friend. 

"  Somewhere,  though  my  memory 
serves  me  not  with  perfect  recolleqtion," 
answered  the  Countess,  "  I  have  seen 
him  formerly,  his  features  are  familiar, 
to  my  eyes." 

"  I  should  think  not  Ellen  :  lie  is,  if 
he  says  truth,  of  lowly  birth,  though 
sure  his  looks,  most  evidently  avoided 
to  encounter  yonr's." 

"  I  may,  perchance,"  said  Ellen, 
"  mistake  him  for  some  other;  and  yet 
I  think,  that  we  have  met  before.' ' 
Mary  looked  as  if  she  wished  to  have 
heard  more,  that  her  suspicions  might 
be  either  banished  or  confirmed,  for 
in  their  situation,  should  he  be  faith, 
less,  they  had  every  thing  to  fear;  and 
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Margaret  requested  the  fair  Ellen  to 
renew  her  story,  which  his  entrance 
had  given  interruption  to. 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  dame,  <fbut 
little  more  to  add,  more  than  the  happy 
chance  that  brought  me  to  your  grac*  : 
•  until  this  eventful  night,  I  had,  from 
custom,  ceased  to  think  with  pain  on 
the  wild  solitude  of  my  abode,  but  the 
alarms  I  had  recently  experienced 
awakened  every  sad  and  t. 
thought,  and  I  once  sighed  [ov  the 
love;!  society  of  my  long  lost  friends  $ 
before  I  left  the  chapel,  as  I  passed  the 
towering  monument  of  my  ill-fated  and 
noble  kinswoman — Jane  ofBeauford,  I 
discovered,  through  an  aperture  in  the 
wall,  near  it,  the  imperfect  glimpse  of 
a  female  form  ;  the  idea  was  happiness 
as  great  as  it  was  unexpected.  I  com- 
municated the  circumstance  to  Adama, 
the  ever  uncomplaining  companion  of 
all  my  sufferings,  and  she  mingled  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude  to  Heaven.    As  we 
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talked  together  of  the  many  tedious 
days  that  had  slowly  took  their  melan- 
choly round,  since  first  this  dreary 
waste  became  our  home ;  soon  as  the 
everting  spread  its  wished-for  shade, 
again  we  took  our  station  behind  the 
monument,  to  watch,  if  happily,  your 
li^ht  should  again  re  aopear.  Ah  ! 
need  I  say  the  joy  that  Ellen's  bosom 
feels  once  more,  blessed  in  the  society 
of  her  ever  honoured"  sovereign  and 
beloved  sister."  At  the  last  epithet, 
Alary  turned  her  head  aside  to  conceaj 
a  starting  tear,  and  painfully  convinced 
the  gentle  Countess  her  heart  had  not 
been  made  the  only  seat  of  sorrow. 

It  was  with  little  difficulty  that  Mar- 
garet suffered  herself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remove  to  those  apartments, 
which  since  they  had  become  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Countess,  boasted  some 
greater  degree  of  comfort,  and  it  was, 
at  least  superior  to  the  one  she  occu- 
pied>  and   thither  they  retired  to  pass 
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the  night.  As  Mary  followed  with  the 
little  Manfred  in  her  arms,  she  beheld 
something  glitter,  like  jewels,  in  one  of 
the  deep  stone  "recesses  of  the  window 
seats,  and  approaching,  found  it  to  be 
the  bracelet  she  had  lost  from  her  arm 
the  night  before,  <s  then  I  bare  injured 
Pl.iiip,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  look  it 
up,  "and  he  is,  thanks  to  Heaven,  as 
honest  as  he  seems,"  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered,  when  she  discovered 
him  at  a  distance,  gliding  with  can- 
ii>i?s  pace  along  the  hall,  and  in  his 
hand  he  held  a.  dagger,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, starting  as  if  appalled  at  finding 
that  she  observed  him,  disappeared 
amongst  the  pillars  at  the  western 
side,  leaving,  unclosed,  a  door  which, 
from  the  war-like  implements  she  saw 
arranged  within,  she  judged  to  hare 
been  the  grand  armoury.  "Still  d  res 
some  mystery,' 'she exclaimed,  "  adhere 
to  this  voting  stranger  -3  ha  !  the  mina- 
ture  isirone!  Astonishing, — these  gems 
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indeed,  might  prove  an  object  of  temp- 
tation ;  but  the  miniature  of  Gertrude's 
face  can,  to  a  peasant's  eyes,  have  little 
charms," 

Ellen,  impatient  at  her  delay,  returned 
to  the  portal,  "  why,  Mary,  do  you 
linger  ?  you  will  miss  the  way." 

"  I  waited  but  for  the  return  of  Phi- 
lip, he  knows  not,"  she  replied,  "  of 
our  change  of  residence,  and  we  may 
lack  his  services. " 

"  Adama,"  said  Ellen,  cc  shall  retiu- 
and  wait  for  him ;  the  Queen,  I  fear, 
will  deem  us  deficient  in  the  attentions 
that  we  owe  her." 

The  usual  hour  at  which  Philip 
spread  their  frugal  supper,  had  elapsed, 
and  he  had  not  appeared  ;  another  hour 
passed,  but  still  he  came  not.  The 
Countess  was  anxious  that  her  al4 
ant  should  seek  him  in  the  ball  ;  bSt 
Lady  Mary  as  strenuously  opposed  it, 
yet    though    her   fearful  glance  spoke 
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forcibly,  her  tongue  assigned  no  reason. 
"  Surely  Mary,  said  the  Queen,  "  it 
is  impossible  that  you,  who  are  now 
convinced  that  all  our  former  alarms 
were  groundless,  can  again  resign 
yourself  to  fear." 

"  Oh  !  let  your  Grace  excuse  my 
weakness,  if  I  acknowledge  I  never  felt 
myself  more  strongly  influenced  by 
that  painful  sentiment." 

"A\rell,  I  will  go  myself  with  Ada- 
ma,"  said  the  Countess,  we  will  soon 
return." 

"  Oh  !  do  not  go,  I  do  entreat, — you 
know  not  to  what  dangers  you  expose 
yourself  and  us." 

M  Nay,  Mary,  but  you  know  the 
youth  should  not  be  left  in  ignorance." 

"  His  ignorance  may  chance  to  prove 
our  best  security — I  pray  you  do  not 
go." 

"  What  mean  you,  Lady  Mary  ?" 
asked  the  Queen,  "  do  you  suspect 
his  faith?" 

"  1  must  confess  I   do  5  yet  may   I 
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do  him  injury  by  my  thoughts  ;  but 
sure  his  disappearance  bodes  your  Grace 
no  good  !" 

The  dawning  satisfaction  that  had 
not  many  hours  before  adorned  the 
brows  of  the  fair  groupe,  fled  like  a 
fleeting  shadow  in  an  instant,  and 
terror  and  alarm  usurped  its  place. 
Every  heart  trembled  at  the  most 
trivial  sound,  lest  it  should  prove  to  be 
the  steps  of  Philip,  who  was  so  lately 
looked  on  as  a  sure  protection  ;  for  the 
circumstance  of  the  dagger  seemed  to 
augur  some  desperate  intention,  which 
was  confirmed  past  doubt,  whenAdama, 
who  as  late  as  midnight's  hour,  ven- 
tured softly  into  the  council-chamber, 
to  observe  if  all  was  as  they  had 
left  it,  returned  with  an  account  that 
every  pass,  that  way,  had  been  made 
secure  on  the  outside,  and  that  they 
were  effectually  his  prisoners. 

It  was  not,  until  the   expiration  of. 
the  second  evening,  during  which  time 
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lie  had  never  appeared,  that  the  ladles 
were  alarmed  with  the  trampling  of 
horses  in  the  court,  for  they  much 
feared  lest  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  fol- 
lowers had  gathered  some  intelligence 
concerning  the  Queen,  and  were  re- 
turned, in  order  more  minutely  to  ex- 
plore the  building.  Mary  thought 
only  of  Philip,  and  believed,  that  from 
him  alone  they  could  have  obtained 
the  information  ; — it  was  now  that  they 
returned  thanks  to  heaven,  that  by  a 
discovery  of  each  othery  they  had  re- 
moved to  a  part  where  they  still  hoped 
they  might  rest  undiscovered,  but  the 
footsteps  of  men,  in  the  adjoining  gal- 
lery, soon  convinced  them  that  it  was 
a  delusive  hope.  Reduced  to  the  last 
sad  extremity,  they  returned  into  an 
inner  chamber,  from  whence  there  was 
a  means  of  communication  with  the 
western  turret,  carefully  closing  the 
massy  doors  between,  they  began  to 
ascend   the   winding   staircase,    which 
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branching  off  into  the  body  of  the  edi- 
fice, led  on  the  right  hand  at  the  top, 
to  a  long  suite  .of  apartments,  one  of 
which  had  formerly  been  made  use  of 
as  a  watch-tower,  in  time  of  danger  or 
attack.  Around  the  battlements  were 
placed  the  destructive  implements  of 
war,  and  in  the  loop-holes  still  remained 
the  engines  from  whence  those  within 
shot  their  square  headed  arrows,  on 
the  hosts  of  their  besiegers.  Marga- 
ret surveyed  this  ancient  scene  of  war- 
!are  with  martial  energy,  nor  seemed 
to  remember  that  she  was  no  longer  at 
the  head  of  legions  trained,  by  her  ex- 
ample, to  deeds  of  glorious  war,  but 
cooped  within  the  deserted  walls  of 
Monmouth's  tower,  and  circumscribed 
in  power  by  a  trifling  band  of  traitors. 
From  thecontemplation  of  such  a  pros- 
pect, the  gentler  Ellen  shrunk  appalled, 
and  clasping  her  infant  closer  to  her 
bosom,  hastened  forward  to  the  vaulted 
passage,  where  Mary  gladly  followed, 
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and  at  length  prevailed  on  Margaret  to 
do  so  too. 

It  was  long  and  dark,  and  every 
heart,  save  that  of  the  intrepid  Mar- 
garetj  shuddered  with  fear,  even  at  the 
reverberation  of  their  own  voices,  as 
they  died  in  murmurs  along  the  low 
arched  roof,  and  were  lost  in  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  winds,  that  blew  keenly 
from  the  adjoining  range  of  chambers. 
Adama,  who  carried  the  lamp,  at  length 
discovered  a  narrow  flight  of  winding 
stairs,  down  which  they  followed  her, 
and  found  themselves  in  a  spacious 
gallery  that  entirely  encircled  the  lofty 
dome  of  the  council-chamber.  Juds:e 
of  their  astonishment,  when,  leaning 
over  the  balustrade,  they  beheld,  seated 
at  the  same  table,  they  had  so  lately 
used  themselves,  a  company  of  nearly 
twenty  cavaliers  ;  around  them,  on  the 
chequered  pavement,  lay  their  swords 
and  helmets,  decorated  with  the  white 
rose,  and  the  banners  of  York,  richly 
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emblazoned,  were  hung  upon  the  pil- 
lars near. 

Others  who  were,  like  themselves,  in 
military  habits,  were  busily  employed 
in  preparing  food,  while  the   Knights 
seemed  to  hold  conference  with  much 
emotion  ;  their  features,  (from  the  con- 
siderable height  they  were  above  them) 
the  ladies   could  not  distinguish,    but 
from  their  accoutrements  and  figures, 
they  appeared   of  rank.      While  thus 
they  stood  in  silent  contemplation  of  a 
prospect  so  truly   unwelcome  to  them 
all,   but  particularly  so  to   the  Queen. 
Adama,   too,    unwarily   lowering   her 
lamp  over  the  balustrade,  some  sparks 
fell  on  the  table,  each  started  from  his 
seat  with  amazement,  and   before  the 
maid  could  retreat,  it   was  evident  she 
was  observed.  Margaret,  in  anger, seized 
the  light,  and   too    precepitate  in  her 
resolves,   extinguished  it,    without  re- 
flecting on  the  unavoidable  necessity 
there  was  to  quit  the   gallery  on   the 
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instant,  or  on  the  difficulty  they  should 
encounter,  in  retracing  their  way  in 
utter  darkness,  for  to  continue  there 
was  wilfully  to  rush  on  certain  ruin,  to 
return  was  the  only  resource  Heaven 
left  within  their  power.  Margaret  her- 
self led  the  way,  and  many  a  stern 
reflection  did  she  cast  on  those  whose 
timidity  had  induced  them  to  seek  their 
safety  beyond  the  watch  tower,  where 
it  was  now  her  intention  to  retrace  the 
devious  way  and  wait  the  event,  the 
night  was  chirk  and  chill,  and  very  fain- 
ly  through  the  narrow  loop  holes,  shone 
the  pale  beams  of  the  dimly  rising 
moon,  her  only  guide  following  its 
imperfect  ray,  which  often  were  sha- 
dowed by  a  passing  cloud,  she  took  a 
wrong  direction,  and  after  wandering 
through  many  a  wide  and  desolate 
apartment,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  chapel,  and  the  sound  of  footsteps 
but  too  plainly  told  them  they  had  ran 
on  tbose  they  had  designed  to  shun. 
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Margaret  drew  forth  her  dagger 
from  her  bosom,  determined  rather 
to  die  by  her  own  hand  than  yield  her- 
self a  prisoner  to  traitors.  With  trem- 
bling steps  her  timid  companions  fol- 
lowed where  she  led,  and  Mary  as  she 
passed  the  rude  stone  cross  that  marked 
the  resting  place  of  Dame  Elizabeth, 
her  honoured  aunt,  imagined  that  she 
could  discern,  beneath  the  grated  win- 
dow, the  figure  of  a  man,  and  in  a 
moment  felt  herself  detained  ;  uttering 
a  fearful  shriek  she  disengaged  herself, 
and  the  voice  of  him  whom  she  could 
not  distinguish,  informed  her  it  was 
Philip.  At  the  extremity  of  the  chapel 
she  regained  her  friends,  who,  finding 
it  impossible  to  expect  the  safety  they 
had  hoped  for,  retired  again  to  the 
apartments  of  the  young  Countess, 
where  Margaret  determined  to  defend 
herself  with  desperate  and  unyielding 
resolution. 

Seareely    had    they    entered,  before 
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the  voices  of  those  who  had  annoyed 
them  in  the  chapel,  seemed  every  mo- 
ment to  approach  more  near,  and  each 
heart,  but  Margaret's,  yielded  to  des- 
pair round  whom  the  affrighted  fair- 
ones  clung,  as  if  alone  expecting  safety 
from  her  presence. 
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Thus  were  they  situated,  when  a 
voice  claimed  admittance  from  without, 
and  Margaret,  with  a  dignity  that 
scorned  to  fear,  commanded  that  he 
should,  whoever  he  was,  have  entrance ; 
when  a  young  courteous  knight,  gal- 
lantly habited,  stood  before  her,  and 
paid  the  reverence  her  sex  and  rank 
demanded.  He  wore  his  vizor  up,  and 
in  his  manly  features  might  be  traced 
the  resemblance  of  the  peasent,  Phil- 
lip. "Ha!  look  to  de  la  Pole,"  ex- 
claimed the  Queen,  as  she  beheld  the 
pallid  hue  of  death  spread  over  her 
£>row; — it    was    an,    appellation   often 
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used  to  distinguish  the  Lady  Mary, 
but  the  stranger  started  at  the  sound. 
4<  And  lives  he  then  r"  exclaimed  a 
youth  indignantly,  whose  unsheathed 
weapon  gleamed  at  the  entrance,  which 
was  thronged  with  warriors  clad  in  arms. 
"  Lord  Falconbridge,  we  fight  not  in 
defence  of  the  traitor,  Suffolk  \  let  us 

hence  mv  friends." 

%/ 

It  was  at  the  moment  that  his  com- 
panions paused,  irresolute  between 
their  hatred  to  the  Earl,  whom  they 
imagined  living,  and  their  duty  to  the 
royal  Margaret,  that  Aim  eric  de 
Courcy  rushed  into  the  chamber,  and 
raising  in  his  arms  the  lovely  Mary, 
left  to  his  brothers  in  arms  the  explana- 
tion of  their  arrival. 

Ellen,  who  at  the  unexpected  meet- 
ing with  her  long  lost  brother,  wept 
tears  of  unfeigned  joy,  as  he  fondly 
clasped  her  to  his  throbbing  bosom; 
while  the  young  cavaliers,  following 
the  example   of  the  Earl   of  Falcon- 
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bridge,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Margaret, 
and  vowed  upon  their  swords  to  draw 
them  only  in  her  service;  she,  with  a 
gracious  smile  of  satisfaction,  com- 
manded them  to  rise,  and  thanked  their 
zeal,  as  it  well  merited,  with  many  a 
noble  commendation.  She  seemed  this 
night  to  forget  her  natural  hauteur,  and 
even  condescended  to  grace  the  table 
with  her  royal  presence;  and  giving 
her  hand  to  the  young  Earl  of  Falcon- 
bridge,  in  token  of  her  confidence  and 
friendship,  she  re-entered,  once  more, 
the  council-chamber,  surrounded  by 
the  train  of  noble  cavaliers  who  shared 
the  enterprize.  Almeric  de  Courcy, 
blest  even  beyond  his  hopes,  led  El- 
len and  his  lovely  Mary;  and  by 
the  side  of  the  Countess  walked  fair 
Adama,  with  the  infant  Manfred.  A 
momentary  frown  darted  across  the 
lofty  brow  of  Margaret,  as  she  marked 
the  banner  of  York,  which  still  hung 
on  high  upon  the  pillar;  but  the  young 
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Godfrey  de  Beauclerc  observed  her 
rising  displeasure,  and  directed  his  es- 
quire to  bear  it  thence.  Thus  peace  be- 
came restored  ;  the  mantling  goblet 
crowned  the  social  board,  and  Marga- 
ret listened  with  satisfaction  to  the  reci- 
tal of  events  that  had  thus  welcome \y 
restored  the  friends  she  needed. 

Raymond  de  Falconbridge,  trained 
from  his  earliest  youth  in  the  firm  belief 
of  York's  superior  claims,  had  ever  de- 
dicated his  arm  to  the  support  of  his 
cause.  His  inactivity  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  Mary  and  the  lady  Gertrude 
Mowbray,  in  the  walls  of  Dunraven  cas- 
tle, had  raised  some  doubts  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  attachment,  which  were 
confirmed  past  doubt  when  Owen  Tu- 
dor owed  his  liberty  to  his  favour :  far 
from  confuting  suspicion,  his  haughty 
mind,  unconscious  of  having  merited 
reproach,  urged  him  to  turn  his  arms 
acrainst  the  cause  he  had  often  bled  to 
support,  though  not  till  he  had  been 
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despoiled  by  them,  of  a  very  conside- 
rable part  of  his  possessions,  he  had  at 
length  been  reduced  to  abandon  his 
castle,  which  they  seized  on,  and  des- 
poiled. Being  equally  obnoxious  to 
the  chiefs  of  either  party,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
humble  dwelling  of  Bardolph,  the  fish- 
erman, whose  nephew  he  past  for,  at 
the  time  he  so  happily  rescued  Marga- 
ret and  the  drowning  Mary  from  the 
foaming  waves. 

During  the  days  that  in  his  lowly- 
garb  he  protected  Margaret  in  the 
towers  of  Monmouth,  his  soul  became, 
from  conviction,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Henry,  busily  revolved  the  means  by 
which  he  might  restore  to  the  dig- 
nity she  was  estranged  from,  and  oft  in 
his  occasional  journeys  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  he  had  remarked  some 
strangers,  who,  from  the  secrecy  that 
seemed  to  envelope  their  designs,  he 
judged  to  be  followers  of  the  Lancas- 
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trians.  Frequently  had  he  wished  to 
discover  to  them  the  situation  of  the 
Queen,  but  knowing  well  how  hateful 
was  the  name  of  Falconbridge  to  every 
friend  of  Henry,  he  feared  to  hazard 
his  own  safety  by  discovering  his  name, 
neither  was  he  willing  to  raise  hopes  of 
succour  in  the  breast  of  Margaret, 
which  might  prove  abortive;  no  soaoner 
did  he  find  that  from  the  discovery  of 
theyoungCountess,theQ,ueen  and  Mary 
would  be  enabled  to  do  without  his  aid, 
should  fortune  chance  to  disappoint  his 
return,  than  he  resolved  to  hazard  every 
dunger,and  seek  thecavaliers,from\vhom 
should  they  prove  enemies,  he  trusted 
he  might  probably  effect  his  own  escape 
without  inconvenience  to  those  whom 
fate  seemed  to  have  consigned  to  his 
protection. 

With  the  intentionof  making  known 
his  intention,  he  entered  the  apartment, 
but  embarrassment  obliged  him  to  re- 
tire in  silence.     lie  read  in  the  eyes  of 
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Mary  that  she  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  possessor  of  the  lost  bracelet, 
and  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  foeins: 
compelled  to  resign  the  loved  resem- 
blance of  Gertrude  Mowbray  :  in  the 
presence  of  the  Countess  too,  he  felt 
his  secret  was  not  safe ;  her  eye  dwelt 
with  inquiry  on  his  face,  for  often  had 
she  seen  him,  though  in  different  habit, 
and  he  feared  lest  her  tongue  should 
pronounce  a  name,  which  it  was  evi- 
dent from  his  great  disguise  Mary  had 
never  suspected  him  to  be  possessed  of. 
For  ho  w,fromRaimond  of  Falcon  bridge, 
from  whose  impetuous  passions  both 
herself  and  her  loved  kinswoman  had 
experienced  such  persecution,  could  he 
hope  she  would  place  her  confidence 
or  expect  protection  ?  He  retired  hasti- 
ly, and  much  perplexed,  nor  did  he 
re-enter  till  the  moment  he  was  pre- 
pared to  depart  the  tower.  It  was  at 
that  moment  that  he  had  seized  an  op- 
portunity to  place  the  jewels  that  eu- 
VOL.  IV.  L 
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circled  the  valued  portrait,  on  the  win- 
dow seat,  believing  no  one  to  be  in  the 
chamber  ;  when,  to  his  utter  surprise, 
he  saw  Mary  take  them  up ;  and  lest 
she  should  demand  the  prize  which  love 
forbade  him  to  resign,  he  hurried  from 
the  hall.  The  dagger,  which,  as  it 
gleamed  in  his  hand,  appalled  her  timid 
spirit,  was  one  that  he  had  taken  that 
instant  from  the  armoury  for  his  de- 
fence in  his  adventurous  expedition.  It 
was  that  circumstance  which  made  her 
resolve  to  keep  hipi  ignorant  as  to  what 
part  of  the  mansion  they  were  retired; 
and  take  so  much  pains  to  prevent  the 
Countess  or  Adama  from  returning  to 
the  hall  to  inform  him.  Every  moment 
expecting  their  approach,  he  waited 
till  the  midnight  hour  was  past,  and  au- 
guring that  they  would  no  more  ven- 
ture to  confide  in  him,  resolved  not  to 
live  one  hour  suspected, longer  than  ine- 
vitable necessity  rendered  unavoidable, 
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but  by  some  action,  worthy  of  himself, 
retrieve  their  lost  opinions. 

That  night  he  left  the  desolate  halls 
of  Monmouth;  and  sought  by  morn- 
ing's dawn  the  dwelling  where  he  had 
observed  the  cavaliers :  the  colours  of 
the  Yorks,  which  each  wore  with  indig- 
nant regret,  from  the  necessity  there 
unfortunately  existed  that  they  should 
veil  their  real  designs,  he  soon  disco- 
vered, were,  as  he  had  supposed,  a 
disguise,  and  his  reception  was  most 
truly  flattering,  when  he  at  length 
made  known  the  purpose  of  his  com- 
ing. 

For  many  days  they  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  discover  the  retreat  of 
Margaret,  and  despairing  of  accom- 
plishing it,  awaited  but  for  the  hourly 
expected  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
to  pursue  their  route  to  the  west;  most 
readily  did  they  follow  the  paths  mark- 
ed out  by  the  Lord  Falconbridge,  who 
L  2 
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brought  them  some  few  hours  after  the 
close  of  evening  to  Monmouth  ;  and 
though  ignorant  of  what  part  of  the 
tower  they  now  inhabited,  despaired 
not  much  of  being  able  soon  to  disco- 
ver the  fair  and  noble  fugitives,  whose 
suspicions,  he  was  well  aware,  must  by 
that  time  be  wrought  from  concurring 
circumstances  to  the  most  alarming 
height. 

Amidst  the  many  whose  bosoms 
glowed  with  real  pleasure  at  this  fortu- 
nate meeting,  fortune  decreed  that  very 
few  should  taste  it  unalloyed ;  Marga- 
ret heard,  however,  with  the  most  firm 
reliance,  that  success  would  crown  the 
issue  of  her  cause,  of  the  numerous 
army  then  assembled  near  Warwick, 
and  counted  every  hour  to  be  an  age 
until  she  set  forwards  to  join  them  ;  but 
her  high  hopes  fell  when  she  found  that 
Henry  had  been  prevailed  on  to  assume 
the  command,  and  was  every  day  ex- 
pected to  give  battle  to  the  well  disc 
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plined  troops  of  the  wily  Richard,  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  Raymond  of  Falcon- 
bridge  too,  was  truly  happy  while  he 
prest  to  his  lips  the  portrait  of  Gertrude, 
and  received  from  Lady  Mary  permis- 
sion to  wear  it  as  his  own  ;  but  short, 
alas  !  was  the  fond  dream  of  delusive 
felicity,  when  the  same  tongue  told 
him  the  lovelv  orioinal  was  no  more, 
for  Mary  was  still  uninformed  of  the 
circumstances  relating  to  her  fair  kins- 
women, after  her  supposed  death  in 
the  tents  of  Margaret,  and  still  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  knew  and  loved  the 
peerless  maid,  lamented  her  early  des- 
tiny. 

Tears  stole  from  the  eyes  of  the  gal- 
lant Falconbridge,  and  mingled  with 
those  of  Mary  as  they  walked  apart  in 
the  hall,  and  talked  of  Gertrude,  but 
caution  whispered  her  to  conceal  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen  on  that  occasion, 
for  she  remembered  the  impetuous  sal- 
lies of  his  soul,  during  her  residence  in 
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Dunraven  castle,  and  trembled  lest  they 
should  again  be  awakened. 

Alas  !  for  Ellen,  keener  far  were  the 
arrows  that  were  destined  to  pierce  a 
heart    still    bleeding    with    affliction. 
Amidst  the  clouds  of  care  that  stole  at 
times  painfully  visible,  over  the  features 
of  her  brother  ;  and  though  she  strove 
fondly  to  dispel  them,  and  Mary's  face 
was  decked   with   smiles,  that  cleared 
each  anxious  doubt  that  absence  frames, 
still   would   the  pensive  sigh  obtrude, 
and  still  he  seemed  to  struggle  with 
some  secret  sorrow  that  preyed   upon 
his  quiet.    The  gentle  countess  tender- 
ly solicited  to  be  the  partaker  of  his  af- 
flictions, while  De  Courcv,  lifting    Ins 
eyes  to  the  portrait  of  his  father   that 
hung  opposite,  pressed  her  hand  in  his, 
and  rose  to  leave  the  chamber,  in  order 
to  conceal  emotions  that  could  not  be 
repressed.      Ellen   followed    him,    she 
seized  his  hand  with  solicitude.     "  Ah  \ 
Almerick,"    she  exclaimed,    n  in  pity 
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cease  to  torture  me  with  this  suspence. 
Say  why  that  tear  ?  Why  did  it  start 
when  you  contemplated  the  features  of 
our  father." 

"  Dear  Ellen,  strive,"  he  cried,  as 
he  embraced  her  with  affection,  ce  strive 
to  support  with  greater  fortitude  than 
your  brother  does,  the  heavy  weight 
of  woe  that  is  assigned  you.  He  is — 
and  yet  I  cannot  tell  it  you — he  is,alas  ! 
— "  "  no  more  1"  cried  the  weeping 
Ellen,  while  her  whole  frame  trembled 
with  agony  at  the  idea,  and  her  wan 
cheek  wore  still  a  paler  hue. 

(i  Oh  !  thou  divinest  too  truly,"  an- 
swered Almerick,  "  he  is  indeed  no 
more ;  yet  turn  not  from  me.  Here 
Ellen,  in  these  arms  that  ever  will  pro- 
tect and  succour  you,  repose  yourgriefs, 
and  rest  assured  that  he  whom  we  la- 
ment, left  not  this  world  unhappy  ;  his 
calm  and  gentle  spirit,  even  upon  earth, 
was  fitted  for  the  Heaven  he  enjoys." 

Almerick   in   that  hour  forgot  that 
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Ellen  was  not  all  he  wished  her.  His 
whole  soul  was  turned  to  love  and  pity; 
and  in  her  converse,  whom  for  two 
long  years  his  eyes  had  not  beheld, 
tranquillity  once  more  stole  o'er  his 
mind,  till  Adama  appeared  with  Man- 
fred, and  roused  the  blush  of  indignant 
honour  on  his  manly  cheek. 

Elien,  with  anguish  marked  the 
change.  "  Oh !  frown  not  on  my  boy, 
my  gentle  Almerick,"  she  cried,  "  It 
is  to  you  alone  that  he  must  lift  his  eyes 
for  pity  and  protection,  for  Oh!  too 
sure,  his  father " 

u  Has  treated  you  with  scorn,  I  fear 
me  much,"  said  Almerick,  "  but  Ellen's 
child — "  and  he  seemed  to  struggle  be- 
tween affection  and  a  sense  of  injured 
honour,  as  he  received  him  in  his  arms, 
"must  never  want  a  father  while  De 
Courcy  lives." 

44  He  is,"  said  Ellen,  smiling  through 
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her  tears,  "  unfortunate  indeed,  but  not 
ignoble,  or  I  had  never  met  the  eyes  of 
Almerick." 

The  ingenuous  warmth  with  which 
she  uttered  the  sentence,  was  a  convic- 
tion to  De  Courcy.  "  Of  that,"  said 
he,  as  again  he  embraced  her  fondly, 
"  we  will  talk  hereafter,  Ellen  ;  at  pre- 
sent we  will  seek  for  Mary,  you  will  go 
with  me,  see,  the  Queen  wishes  to  re- 
tire ;  come. 

Never  did  De  Courcy -s  animated 
countenance  wear  a  milder  grace,  than 
as  he  slowly  re-paced  the  dusky  hall, 
with  Ellen  by  his  side,  and  the  young 
Manfred  in  his  arms,  while  his  tall 
plumes  floated  upon  the  breeze  -,  and 
added  to  the  native  elegance  that  mark- 
ed his  graceful  form. 

The  attack  made  on  the  castle  of 
Saint  Briavals,  had  terminated  after  a 
hard  fought  contest  of  some  hour's 
space,  in  the  defeat  of  the  besiegers, 
who,  under  covert  of  the  night,  effect* 
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ed  their  retreat, leaving  theirdead  upon 
the  ensanguined   plain,  and  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  their  hardiest  com- 
panions prisoners  within  the  Fort,  but 
the  absence  of  the  Queen  threw  a  ge- 
neral damp  on  every  prospect.     Lord 
Pembroke  received  the  following  day 
intelligence  of  a  gallant  army  led   by 
the   noble  John  de  Warenne,  being  on 
their  march  to  join  her  standard  at  Saint 
Briavals,  in  order  to  march  to  the  aid 
of  Henry,  then   encamped  near  War- 
wick :  a  measure  of  high  importance, 
but  which  unfortunately,  the  ignorance 
of  her  place    of   retreat   rendered   im- 
practicable.     There  were  many   who 
proposed   to  follow,  and  endeavour  to 
prevail  on   her  to  return,  and  of  that 
number  was  De  Courcy,  who,  as  the 
Lady  Mary  was  one  of  the  attendants 
of  her  flight,  was  doubly  interested  in 
it.     Jealousy  sat  confest  upon  the  brow 
of    Pembroke;    but   love,    though   its 
sway  was  absolute  in  his  soul,  expelled 
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not  loyalty  ;  fully  did  he  feel  of  how 
much  consequence  the  measure  was  to 
the  interest  of  his  royal   brother,  and 
nobly  resolved  not  to  oppose  it.     In 
less  than  an  hour  they  departed  from 
the  castle,  and  pursuing  the  route  taken 
by  the  Queen  and  her  followers,  ere 
many  hours  were  elapsed  arrived  at  the 
coast,  but  they  were  only  time  enough 
to  catch  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  vessel 
as  it  bore  her  from  them.     Without  de- 
lay it  was  resolved  to  follow,  but  ere 
they  could  embark  the  storm  arose,  nor 
could  the  mariners,  who  partook  not  of 
their  impatience,    be  prevailed   on  to 
hazard  their  bark  to  the  mercy  of  the 
tempest. 

'Tvvas  this  delay  proved  fatal  to  their 
purpose,  and  though  they  landed  the 
ensuing  evening  on  the  coast  of  Mon- 
mouth, they  found  it  impossible  to  gam 
the  smallest  certain  intelligence.  Lord 
Pembroke,  who  from  various  circum- 
stances had  reason  to  believe  that  she 
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was  iu  that  neighbourhood,  and  whose 
eagerness  to  promote  the  cause  he 
fought  for,  perceived  not  the  difficulties 
which  but  too  frequently  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  undertakings  of  King 
Henry's  friends  ;  immediately  upon  the 
arri\al  of  the  Lord  de  Warenne,  pre- 
pared to  leave  Saint  Briavals,  and  follow 
thither ;  and  by  a  messenger  dispatched 
for  that  purpose,  the  cavaliers  had,  on 
the  very  day  that  Faleonbridge  so  op- 
portunely conducted  them  to  Marga- 
ret, been  informed  that  they  might  very 
speedily  look  for  their  arrival  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

It  was  the  following  morning  that 
was  destined  to  present  to  the  eyes  of 
Margaret  a  sight  most  truly  welcome. 
High  o'er  the  craggy  side  of  the  stu- 
pendous mountain,  wound  in  proud 
array  the  armies  of  Pembroke  and  the 
Lord  de  Warenne,  the  resplendant  glo- 
ries of  the  rising  sun  play  on  their  bur- 
nished arms,  and  loud  and  oft  the  ill- 
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spiring  nctes  of  the  shrill  clarion  came 
wafted  on  the  passing  gale,  each  youth- 
ful warrior  called  his  page  to  arm  him, 
that  he  might  go  forth  to  welcome  them ; 
the  impatient  Raby  aided  his  gallant 
friend  De  Montville  to  clasp  the  massy 
buckler  on  his  arm,  and  the  young, 
gay  De  Spencer  girt  on  the  thigh  of 
his  brave  brother,  the  noble-minded 
Hugh,  his  oft-tried  Cortleaxe,  while 
Douglas  with  indignation  hurled  down 
the  banner  of  the  white  rose,  and  from 
the  battlements  of  the  watch  tower 
proudly  displayed  the  badge  of  the 
Lancastrians ;  nay  even  Margaret  her- 
self disdained  not  to  assist  in  accoutr- 
ing her  gallant  knights;  and  with  an 
exulting  heart  beheld  them  sally  from 
the  rattling  drawbridge,  to  meet,  and 
to  conduct  her  friends  towards  the  tow- 
ers of  Monmouth. 

On  a  sudden,  the  vanguard  of  the 
cavalcade  halted  in  the  valley,  they 
observed  the  signals  from  the  tower, 
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and  dispatched  a  small  number  of  the 
chiefs  to  bear  their  duties  to  their  sove- 
reign, while  the  main  body  remained 
to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  refreshing 
banks  of  the  Severn's  winding  stream. 
"Who  is  he?"  asked  Mary,  as  she 
leaned  upon  the  battlements,  "  Who  is 
he  that  hither  bends  bis  way  ?"  "  Ha  ! 
by  my  soul,"  exclaimed  De  Courcy,  "  it 
is  the  noble  Nevil.  Edward  was  ever 
foremost  in  our  sovereign's  service." 
The  Countess  left  the  scarf  half  untied, 
which  she  was  placing  over  her  brother's 
shoulder,  and  was  retiring  in  some  con- 
fusion. 

"  You  are  not  leaving  us,  Ellen, " 
said  he.  "  I  would  avoid  your  friend, " 
she  answered  with  diffidence,  cc  the  ma- 
ny marks  of  his  regard  shewn  to  our 
family  do  but  serve  to  tell  me  I  was  un- 
grateful. " 

«  Nevil/'  he  replied,  "  can  never 
blame  her,  in  whom  he  ever  saw  perfec- 
tions only.     Fly  him  not ;  nay,  Ellen, 
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you  need  not  blush,  he  comes  but  as 
your  friend.  Some  months  have  passed 
since  he  became  the  enviable  lord  of 
the  fair  Anne  Montalto,  whose  beauty, 
sure,  may  well  secure  his  faith." 

"  If  merit  can  insure  felicity, "  said 
Ellen,  "  Sir  Edward  Nevil  cannot  miss 
of  it,  and  yet,  at  present  I  would  not 
wish  to  meet  him.' ' 

De  Courcy  felt  full  well  that  the 
cause  originated  in  her  change  of  cir- 
cumstances since  she  had  quitted  Strat- 
ford with  Count  John,  and  secretly 
vowed  to  teach  him  yet  to  repent  the 
slights  he  shewed  their  house. 

"I  will  descend  and  meet  him,  then," 
said  he,  "farewell,  commend  me  to 
the  Queen,  and  say  that  I  return  to 
attend  her  speedily,  at  present  I'll  to 
the  Lord  Pembroke,  and  bid  him  wel- 
come." 

"Ah  !  wherefore,"  exclaimed  Mary, 
as  she  watched  his  departure,  M  has  hea- 
ven decreed  that  two  such  gallant  spi- 
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rits  should  be  enemies.  Would  but 
the  noble  Pembroke  learn  like  Xevil, 
to  slight  a  heart  that  meets  not  his 
with  the  regard  it  merits,  all  might  be 
happy  yet." 

High  beat  the  heart  of  Margaret 
with  expectation,  and  ardent  were  her 
wishes  for  the  dawn,  when  at  the  head 
of  her  brave  followers  she  should  march 
forward  to  her  royal  lord.  Her  en- 
trance into  the  camp  of  the  Lord  de 
Wareppe  was  welcomed  by  the  loud 
and  repeated  shouts  of  the  soldiery, 
who  dedicated  that  [right  to  pleasure 
and  repose,  while  their  Queen  passed 
it  in  council  vVith  the  assembled  chiefs, 
and  early  as  the  dawn,  came  forth,  sur- 
rounded by  her  nobles,  and  mounting 
on  her  richly  caparisoned  steed,  rode 
forwards  at  the  head  of  her  united 
bands. 

"With  toil  unceasing  they  pursued 
their; way,  and  happily  reached  the 
royal  camp,  where  they  received  most 
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honourable  welcome,  in  time  to  leud 
their  aid  in  thatday's  battle.  Alas  !  how 
little  did  even  that  aid  avail,  while  the 
ill-diciplined  vassals  of  Henry  appeared 
to  tremble  even  at  the  name  of  York, 
and  to  vie  only  with  each  other  who 
should  be  the  first  to  join  the  standards 
of  the  enemy.  The  Earl  of  March, 
who  feared  the  intrepid  spirit  of  Mar- 
garet even  more  than  all  her  host,  had 
in  secrejt  given  command  to  seize  her 
person,  believing  that  that  would  throw 
an  utter  damp  on  the  ardour  of  her 
followers;  the  prince,  too,  whom  he 
knew  the  people  idolized,  he  spared 
no  means  untried  to  get  within  the  li- 
mits of  his  power.  Fortunately  for 
herself,  whose  too  rigid  treatment  of 
the  adherents  of  York  had  certainly 
been  sufficient  to  make  her  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  Edward's  vengeance,  the 
wretches  whom  he  had  selected  found 
her  not  so  ill  attended  as  to  become  the 
easy  prey  they  had  hoped,  for  with  her 
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own  hand  she  bravely  defended  herself, 
till  Pembroke  hastening  to  her  aid,  en- 
countered hand  to  hand  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery 
next  engaged  his  sword,  and  the  noble 
Jasper  had  fallen  beneath  his  arm, 
had  not  De  Courcy,  through  opposing 
spears,  forced  his  way  to  the  spot,  where 
gallantly  contending  with  an  ignoble 
enemy,  who  meanly  took  odds  to  com- 
bat mortal  man,  he  found  him  sinking 
beneath  repeated  wounds.  The  sword 
of  De  Courcy  pierced  the  bosom  of 
the  treacherous  knight,  "and  kept  at 
distance  those  who  still  essayed  to  pre- 
vent the  Lord  Pembroke  from  escaping 
their  dark  revenge;  who  faint  with  loss 
of  blood,  and  leaning  on  his  lance, 
slowly  retreated  from  the  fatal  field, 
and  by  his  absence  relieved  his  enemies 
from  more  than  half  the  terrors  of  the 
fight.  In  that  day's  battle,  too,  died 
the  base  Lord  Huntingdon  ;  he  follow- 
ed the  banners  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
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shire,  and  encountered  the  arm  of  Rai- 
mond  of  Falconbridge,  whose  ponder- 
ous battle-axe  clove  his  mighty  helmet, 
and  revenged  at  once  the  injuries  of 
the  Lady  Gertrude  Mowbray  and  him- 
self. But  the  gallantry  of  the  noble 
followers  of  Lancaster  was  doomed  to 
bend  to  that  of  York,  and  Edward  of 
of  March  with  royal  honours  conduct- 
ed the  meek-minded  Henry  to  the  me- 
tropolis, where,  notdaringtoassume  the 
crown  his  ambition  panted  for,  he  left  to 
him  the  title  of  sovereign,  while  to  him- 
self he  reserved  the  power.  Thearmies 
were  in  consequence  of  these  arrange- 
ments disbanded  in  a  short  time  after, 
and  Henry  and  Margaret  once  more  re- 
sumed the  regal  seat ;  but  distrust  and 
hate  sunk  deep  within  hey  soul,  yet  did 
she  wear,  like  York,  the  pliant  mask  of 
affected  sincerity,  and  lived  alike  de- 
ceiving and  deceived. 

By  the  death  of  the  lord  Huntingdon 
the    Lord  of   Falconbridge  was   again 
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restored  to  his  native  scats.  After  he 
was  constrained  to  fly  his  castle,  Lord 
Huntingdon  had  received  from  Edward 
of  York  the  grant  of  all  his  lands  which 
they  had  seized  on;  but  the  vassals, 
who  loved  their  lord,  took  arms  against 
him,  and  under  the  command  of  the 
Countess  Alice,  defended  the  castle  of 
Dunraven  against  the  spoiler,  but  by  a 
failure  in  some  of  their  operations,  it  had 
after  a  fortnight's  siege  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Huntingdon;  and  the 
countess,who  could  not  without  the  most 
mortifying  reflectionsbehold  the  ancient 
possessions  of  her  husband's  house  trans- 
ferred to  the  hands  of  strangers,  even 
by  the  party  they  had  for  years  support- 
ed, pined  in  secret,  and  expired  in  cap- 
tivity, for  this  cause  did  Raimond's 
sword  seek  the  Lord  Huntingdon  in  the 
fields  of  war;  and  proudly  did  lie  bear 
his  banners  to  his  native  halls. 

Mary,  whose  services  were  now  not 
so  important  to  her  royal  mistress,  glad 
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]y  retired  from  a  court,  that  ever  had 
f6r  her  but  little  charms,  to  seek  for 
happiness    beneath    the    roofs  .of    her 
noble  uncle  cf  Norfolk ;  the  welcome 
news   of    Getrude's    fortunate    escape 
from  the  vindictive  Margaret,  doubled 
her  impatience    to    visit  the   halls   of 
Framlingham :    with     her,    too,    went 
fair  Ellen  ;  and  Almerick  gladly  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  privilege  of  kindred 
to  become  their  escort.     Falconbridge 
witnessed  the  departure  of  the  happy 
groupe  with  real   regret,    and   sighed 
as  he  bade  them  adieu,  he  was  about 
to  say,  "  commend  me  to  the  noble 
Gertrude,"    but   he  remembered   the 
graceful  Owen,  and  pride  withheld  his 
speech;  alas!    he  knew  not  that  the 
gentle  Knight  lay  a  pale  corpse  upon 
the  ensanguined  plains  of  Northamp- 
ton s    where   he  fell,    bravely   fighting 
in   a  cause   which  even    heaven   itself 
seemed  to  have  forsaken. 

The  day  that  witnessed  their   wel- 
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come  entrance  at  the  gates  of  Fram- 
lingbam  Castle,  was  marked  with  more 
than  usual  happiness;  again  the  beau- 
teous daughter  of  Norfolk,  as  she  sat 
between  her  long  lost  loved  com- 
panions, Ellen  and  Alary,  once  more 
enjoyed  the  felicity  that  even  in  their 
infant  years  had  united  these  amiable 
hearts  in  bonds  of  love,  that  even  time 
and  absence  had  not  weakened  :  the 
Duke,  too,  who,  since  fate  had  rob- 
bed him  of  his  gentle  consort  had  al- 
most forgot  to  smile,  contemplated 
with  delight  the  much  loved  party, 
that  surrounded  him,  yet  when  h<4 
looked  on  Ellen  the  pitying  sigh  would 
burst  unbidden  from  his  heart;  once 
she  observed  him,  as  his  eyes  were 
fixed  with  evident  concern,  and  some- 
thing like  suspicion,  on  her  face,  while 
she  was  fondly  contemplating  the 
loved  resemblance  of  the  Count  John, 
in  the  features  of  the  infant  Manfred, 
a  blush  of  momentary  anger  darted 
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over  her  fair  wan  cheek,  while,  wrapping 
her  veil  around    him,  she  arose,  and, 
with  a  tear,    retired   from  the   apart- 
ment; this  circumstance  did  not  pass 
unobserved  by  De  Courcyy  upon  whose 
brow  were  the  traces  of  mingled  pity 
for  her  sorrows,  and  resentment  for  the 
author  of  them.     "  Ellen  must  live  no 
longer  an   object    of  suspicion,' '   said 
the  Duke,  rising  with  emotion,  as  she 
left  the  room,  "  either  she  must  be  the 
acknowledged  wife   of    the   Count    of 
Luxembourg,    or  his  sword  must  an- 
swer   the    dishonor    brought    by    his 
means  upon  the  once  fair  fame  of  the 
De  Courcys." 

Her  ear,  as  she  was  slowly  pacing 
the  adjoining  gallery,  caught  the  too 
well  remembered  name  of  Luxem- 
bourg ;  she  turned  involuntarily,  and 
beheld  the  hand  of  Almerick  resting 
on  the  sword,  that,  half  unsheathed, 
gleamed  in  the  setting  beam.  "  Ellen," 
said  he,  "  shall  not  be  tamely  wronged, 
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nor  shall  your  grace  again  Lave  rea- 
son to  reproach  my  tardiness;  this  arm, 
no  longer  called  on  to  defend  its  sove- 
reign, shall  seek  a  brave  revenge;  too 
long,  withheld  by  love's  soft  influence, 
have  I,  perhaps,  delayed  to  seek  the 
Count  of  Luxembourg,  yet  will  I  not 
presume  to  use  the  fascinating  plea 
that  lulled  my  soul  into  forgetfulness ; 
to-morrow's  sun  sets  not  before  1  bid 
adieu  to  Framlingham,  for  Ellen's  in- 
juries demand  a  noble  reparation. " 

c'IIa!  recall  that  vow,  my  angry 
brother,"  she  exclaimed,  entering  with 
frantic  steps,  "  listen,  oh  !  if  you  ever 
felt  the  influence  of  pity  J  listen  to  the 
earnest  prayer  of  the  ill-fated  Ellen ; 
tempt  not  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods ; 
nor  dare  to  draw  that  sword  in  private 
quarrel)  which  should  defend  your 
native  country  ;  for  me,  heed  me  no 
more,  my  fate  is  fixed  irrevocably, 
Long  has  my  wearied  soul  sought  re. 
fuse  from  affliction ^  long  sighed  to  quit 
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a  world,  hated  since  John  of  Luxem- 
bourg is  lost ;  oh  !  suffer  me  to  seek 
the  peace  I  sigh  for,  within  the  holy 
House  of  Walsingham,  and  end  my 
days  inconscious  of  having  drawn  dis- 
tinction on  the  last  noble  heir  of  all  our 
house.'* 

Overcome  with  grief  she  ceased,  and 

sunk  into  the  arms  of  Almeriek,  which 

as    fie  raised  from  the   earth,  enclosed 

her  with  affection,   as   she  wept  upon 

his  bosom.       With     calmest     kindest 

reasoning  did  he  strive   to   soothe  her 

anguish,    and    to   preserve   the   stem 

decrees  of  honor  uninfringed,  consigned 

her  to  the  gentle  cares  of  Mary,  and  the 

Lady  Gertrude,  while  the  Duke  forced 

him   from   a  scene,    which,  much   he 

feared,  would  mar  his  just  resolves. 

■     Many  were  the    pangs  it  cost   De 

Courcy's  heart,  to  resist  the  pathetic 

pleadings    of    his  gentle    sister,     but, 

honour's  voice  could  not  be  disobeyed,, 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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and  the  Duke,    strongly  urged  him  (o 
depart.     Already  did  his  followers  wait 
his  coming  forth  :  already  had  he  bade, 
with  lingering  regret,  adieu  to  Mary, 
when  the    shrill    horn  sounded  below 
the  castle   walls,  and,  on  the   bridge, 
appeared  the  unexpected  Raimond  of 
Falcolnbridge,  and,    at  his   side,  with 
courtly  grace,  rode  a  young  Knight  of 
martial  mien,  whose  eyes,  with  earnest 
impatience,    were    raised  towards  the 
richly    gilded     lattice,    behind   which, 
stood  the  lovely  mistress  of  .-the  castle, 
and  her  fair  kinswoman,  to  observe  the 
regretted    departure    of    De   Courcy, 
then  on  the  point  of  bidding  a  last  fare- 
well to  the  sorrowing  Ellen,  who,  on 
the  steps  of  the  castle,  was  reluctantly 
preparing  to  follow  the  good  Duke  into 
the  hall,  the  eyes  of  the  stranger,  rested, 
with  extatic  pleasure,  on  her  enchanting 
form,  while,  leaping  from  his  free  and 
fiery  steed,  he    gave  the  reins  to  his 
'squire,    and,    darting    up     the    steps 
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clasped  her  with  rapture,  to  his  panting 
heart.  De  Courcy,  for  a  moment; 
gazed  with  wonder, "  what  uncourteous 
stranger  dares  thus  presume,"  he  cried} 
"  to  intrude  his  un- wished  for  presence 
on  the  Countess  of  Luxembourg?" 

"  It  is  surely,"  replied  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  ««  the  Count  John." 

"  Your  graces  recollection  honors 
me,"  he  answered,  "  your  hand,  De 
Ccurcy,  for  I  must  hope,  we  meet  on 
terms  of  friend  inp,  and  that  I  used, 
perchance,  somewhat  too  little  cere- 
mony ;  your  long  lost  beauteous  sister, 
must  be  my  excuse." 

"  For  that  you  have  my  pardon  ;  good 
my  Lord,  but,  there  are  other  subjects 
for  discussion,  such  as  concern  the 
honor  of  our  Flo  use,  and  claim  an  ex- 
planation. " 

.  "  It  is  at  your  service,  Sir,"  replied 
the  Count;  Lord Falcoln  bridge,  " oblige 
me  by  leading  in  the  Countess." 
M  2 
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This  way  then,"  answered  Almerick, 
"  your  Grace  will  honor  us  with  your 
attention. " 

The  Duke  bowed  his  assent,  and, 
commending  the  young  Earl  to  the  care 
of  his  beauteous  daughter,  retired  with 
his  guests  to  the  library,  while  Mary, 
with  attentive  tenderness,  led  the  half- 
expiring  Ellen  to  her  chamber,  with 
many  an  anxious  wish,  le^t  the  result 
of  Almerick's  conference  with  theCount 
of  Luxembourg,  should  not  terminate 
propitious  to  their  general  happiness. 

TheCount,  rising  at  length,  superior 
to  the  powers  of  the  usurping  Conrad, 
and  his  numerous  allies,  ascended,  in 
security  and  honor  to  the  regal  seat  of 
his  father",  and  turned  hiscvery  thought 
to  the  recovery  of  his  regretted  Countess. 
From  Ulrick  of  Liechtenstein  he  learned 
the  treachery  that  had  deprived  him  of 
his  soul's  best  treasure.  The  Baron 
fell  an  early  victim  to  private  quarrel, 
and,  in  the  awful  hour  of  approaching 
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death,  entreated,  and  received  the  par- 
don-of  his  friend.  The  Count  lost  not 
an  hour  before  he  quitted  Luxembourg, 
and  in  the  Court  of  England,  sought* 
in  vain,  to  find  his  beauteous  Ellen  ;  it 
was  there,  that,  Raimond  of  Falcoln- 
bridge  had  met,  once  more,  the  friend 
lie  ever  held  the  nearest  to  his  heart; 
and,  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  same 
means  that  would  restore  the  Count  to 
happiness,  would,  also,  render  him  a 
welcome  guest  in  the  mansion  of  tk 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  conducted  the 
Count  of  Luxembourg,  toFramlingham, 
where,  his  presence,  b}'  restoring  feli- 
city to  the  breast  of  Ellen,  had,  also, 
diffused  it  throughout  the  circle  of  her 
gentle  kindred  -,  but,  what  was  more, 
to  Falcolnbridge,  the  lovely  Gertrude 
payed  him  with  a  smile. 

Three  months  did  they  pass  within 
the  walls  it    Framlihgham,  it-    ; 
and  joy,  nor  did  the  nou 
gering  pace,  even  the  Count,  though 
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belonged,  with    impatience,  to   intro- 
duce liis  lovely  Countess  to  his  subjects 
eyes,  thought,  with  regret   on  the  ap- 
proaching   day,  that   was  to   separate 
him   from  friends,  he  loved,   with  most 
unfeigned  regard,  and  earnestly  did  he 
entreat  the  noble  Norfolk,  to  quit  his 
native  seats,  and,  with  the  presence  of 
himself  and  the   fair    Gertrude,  grace 
the  entrt  of  Ellen  into  the  gate  of  Lux- 
embourg, nor  did  the  Duke  long  hesi- 
tate to  accord  with  the  united  wishes  of 
his  much  esteemed  guests.     Almenck 
and  Alary,  whom  he    regarded  as  the 
children  of  his  adoption,  of  course  went 
with  the  Duke,  and  Falcolnbridge,  did 
not    hear,    with    regret,   the  wishes  of 
Count  John,    that   the   companion   of 
his  youthful  hours  should  be  the  witness 
of  his  new  born  felicity. 

The  splendor  and  magnificence  of 
their  train,  were  suitable,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  their  illustrious  rank,  and  their 
reception,   marked  with  e\ery  honor. 
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while  mirth  and  revelry  alone  employed 
the  gaily  circling  hours.  And  yet  their 
happiness  was  not  complete.  The  no- 
ble Norfolk  marked  with  solicitude  the 
clouds  of  care  that  did  but  too  fre- 
quently intrude  over  the  animated  fea- 
tures of  his  much  loved  daughter ;  in 
vain  he  strove  to  divine  the  cause  ;  he 
remembered  the  death  of  the  graceful 
Owen,  but  he  suspected  not  that  he  had 
ever  inspired  a  sentiment  warmer  than 
esteem  in  the  breast  of  her  he  idolized. 
He  spoke  of  it  to  the  countess,  "  and  is 
your  grace/'  said  she  with  a  playful 
smile,  "  unable  to  discover,  that  my 
fair  cousin  is  not  insensible  to  the  nu- 
merous merits  of  the  amiable  Falcon- 
bridge." 

"  Trust  me,  Ellen,"  answered  the 
Duke,  "  I  suspected  it  not.  But  say, 
for  you,  it  seems,  are  well  instructed, 
if  the  young,  gallant  Raymond  loves 
your  kinswoman,  why  are  his  wishes 
unacknowledged. " 
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"  They  arc  not  so,  my  Lord,  the 
Count  John  and  myself  (but  first  you 
must  assure  me  of  forgiveness)  have 
presumed  to  offer  our  assistance  to  his 
suit,  but  with  a  nobleness  all  his  own, 
he  insisted  on  our  silence.  His  heart 
has  long  been  Gertrude's  willing  cap- 
tive, but  the  disparity  of  his  fortune, 
compels  him  to  admire  at  hopeless  ins- 
tance the  heiress  of  vour  grace's  noble 
house." 

U  That  circumstance,  when  balanced 
with  his  virtues,"  said  the  Duke,  "  is 
but  a  light  objection,  Ellen,  and  you 
may  tell  him,  that  from  me  at  least 
he  needs  not  fear  denial,  but  that  deci- 
sion rests  alone  with  Gertrude." 

With  an  exulting  heart  the  happy 
Countess  sought  her  lord,  and  Falcon- 
bridge,  to  tell  the  fortunate  event,  and 
now,  my  lord,  what  farther  services 
may  you  have  for  me.     Here  in  the 
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palace  garden  walks  my  cousin,  would 
you  that  I  should  go  and  plead  your 
cause,  while  you  amuse  my  lord." 

"Nay,  Ellen, lethimgo  ;"  exclaimed 
the  Count,  his  company  may  happily 
prove  toGertrude  something  more  amus- 
ing than  it  has  been  to  me.  Yonder 
goes  Almerick,  we  will  follow  him, 
though  truth  we  may  not  chance  to 
gain  by  that." 

Falconbridge  read  not  in  the  eyes  of 
Gertrude  an  ungentle  doom,  and  on 
the  day  that  Mary  gave  her  hand  to 
the  amiable  De  Courcy,  she  yielded 
hers  to  him  who  alone  was  worthy  of 
her  love.  The  noble  Pembroke,  in 
whose  bosom  the  warmth  of  gratitude 
glowed  with  an  ardour  equal  to  his 
other  eminent  merits,  endeavoured  to 
reflect  on  Almerick's  happiness  without 
regret,  and  to  subdue  a  passion  which 
hope  itself  could  now  no  longer  flatter; 
but  unable  to  trust  his  resolution  in  the 
too  fascinating  society  of  the  Countess 
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of  Monmouth,  be  retired  into  Wales 
and  assisted  his  sister  in  law,  the  widow 

of  Richmond,  in  training  to  future  glo- 
ry the  rising  hope  of  the  Lancastrian 
line,  the  young  Lord  Henry,  till  the 
cause  of  his  royal  brother  too  soon 
again  recalled  him  to  the  tented  field, 
where  each  revolving  year  added  fresh 
laurels,  to  the  glorious  wreathes  that 
early  adorned  the  brows  of  him,  who 
of  all  the  nobles  of  the  realm  deserved 
the  most  to  wear  them. 

Splendid,  on  her  return  to  the  court 
of  England,  were  the  banquets  g4ven 
by  Margaret  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  of  Suffolk,  for 
Almerick  felt  that  the  honour  of  a  sol- 
dier would  be  questioned  who  left  his 
native  land  while  danger  menaced  it. 
Soon  after  heaven  had  blessed  him  with 
her  hand,  he  conducted  her  to  England. 
Ellen  and  the  Count  regretted  the  de- 
parture of  their  friends  from  Luxem- 
bourg; and  in  their  court,  when  the 
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ill-fated  line  of  Lancaster,  lost  its  ascen- 
dancy, did  Almerick  and  Falconbridge 
find  a  hospitable  home.  One  only 
daughter  (the  accomplished  Constance) 
did  heaven  bestow  on  Mary  and  De 
Courcy,  who  wedded  with  the  brave 
and  gallant  Manfred,  the  heir  of  Ellen 
and  the  Earl  St.  Paul.  The  lady  Ger- 
trude and  her  lord,  whose  youthful  sal- 
lies of  impetuous  passions,  were  by  her 
virtues  vanquished,  returned  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  to  England,  where  under 
the  fourth  Edward,  the  illustrious  honors 
of  the  house  of  Norfolk  flourished  with 
added  graces  in  their  noble  offspring. 


FINIS. 
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